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More Thoughts on Pictures and Life 


HAROLD W. COLE 


ie eOW much does it cost? What?— 
Photography. Heaven alone knows. 
Begin at the other end, with the 
query, “How much is it worth?” 
Then I can speak a little, perhaps. 
To begin with, it’s worth all you put into it; 
just that—no more, no less. It’s a long road to 
the beginner. Long, and tedious, and, at times, 
discouraging. Appallingly so, at times. 

There’s so much to learn—cameras, shutters, 
lenses, innumerable almost; and the same of 
plates, films, and papers, if you try them all— 
and most of us have gone down the line a long 
way here. You wiil come to light, also, and early; 
and here another magic field will be opened unto 
you. Then there are developers legion—one 
for one thing, another for another; and fixing- 
baths, and reducers, and intensifiers. 

“And must I learn all these?’ Something of 
most of them you probably will learn, whether 
you have to or no. And there will be dodges—the 
taking out and the putting in, and the empha- 
sising of certain elements and the suppression 
of others. 

*‘And the end is not yet?” No, friend. You 
will, as you tread the paths, come to enlarging, 
paper and negatives both; then platinum, and 
bromoil, and carbon, and gum, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

But I still insist that it’s worth it, every bit of it. 

Along the line, too, you will find awaiting you 
that sly and elusive lady, Miss Composition, 
and she will open to you still another road; for 
she is an exacting and subtle sphinx, but one to 
be courted mightily, from the standpoint of 
worth—lovingly, from the standpoint of some- 
thing to be well done. 

As I say, there will be stile after stile awaiting 
you; many of them will be half-hidden in the 
brambles of perplexity; yet they, like the Golden 
River, will afford you still more wonderful vistas, 
once you are up and over. 








Yes, it is worth it all, and this in many different 
ways. 

Sometimes it will be worth a smile, and will 
beget it. If, for instance, you happen to know 
the amateur photo-finisher who talks ever and 
anon with the fans in the supply store, he may 
come along some day, and with his pyro-stained 
nails beating a tattoo on the showcase top and 
his eyes ashine, pause and tell you, in his whim- 
sical way, about the tyro who asked him: “‘Say, 
what do you do to my films, to make my ‘pitchers’ 
shiny like these?” 

Or again, you may know the pictorialist in 
the camera club, who will tell you about the time 
he went with another fan, out and down the 
creek beyond town, and how they came to a 
bully old homestead—bully pictorially, that is 
where they sat up and shot half a dozen times, 
after mulling over the weather and crop-prospects 
with the lonely old farmer-owner. Then how 
they went for a drink up to the rickety old 
pump in front of the house, wading thus through 
grass and weeds to their knees, to be hunted out, 
after spinning the pump-handle, by the Missis 
of the farm, who, in a piercing, nasal tone, 
squawked through the half-open door: “Don’t 
you take no pictures of my house; it looks too 
terrible! Come back in a couple of years; then 
we'll have it painted up and the weeds cut, 
I hope.” 

Which admonition, as the pictorialist will 
tell you, both he and his friend heeded, albeit 
casting a long wink, one to the other—and 
all unseen, of course, by that so unappreciative 
Missis! 

Or still again, you may be lying some night 
with your head on your clean, cool pillow, con- 
juring up out of the gloom a great vision and 
theme for a picture, when, suddenly, across 
your mental horizon will sweep in letters clear to 
an infinite nicety some Greek restaurant sign, 
glimpsed away back down the days, but which, 
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as you view it now from memory, has every 
appearance of the word, Eikonogen. 

You will get, I presume, through some of the 
great technical maze of your work; will see life, 
stark, grim, and musical; will make and have 
hung a picture or two, ‘it may be; then you will 
begin, perhaps, to question. You will come to 
the time when you will wonder about success. 
‘What is it?”’ you will ask yourself. There were 
days, reader, when I thought I knew all about 
that; when I thought success could be weighed 
in prestige and power, in place and in priority, 
as the world views these things. But I know 
better now. Success is pretty much a matter of 
relativity in living. In considering it in relation 
to pictures, one should remember that here, as 
in all fields of endeavor, one never is an alumnus, 
but is instead ever a student. 

Pictorially, I know a number of successful 
workers, whom, alas, I have never seen. And by 
know, I would convey that they are friends of 
mine. Strange? Well, they mean a great deal 
to me. 

You see, out in Chicago, where I have never 
been, there’s a man by the name of Ralph 
Hawkins. I think he signs his middle letter S. 
I know a great deal about him. He made a 
picture once; called it rightly, too—something 
about ‘“‘God’s Work and Man’s”, I think it was. 
Yes, he’s my friend; and were we to meet tonight 
over the Java cups in a little two-by-four 
restaurant I know, though the din of dishes and 
speech around us were of the loudest, I think 
we could talk quietly but grandly about the 
wide ways of men, and of nature and her beauties. 
Yes, I feel we could do just that; though, you 
understand, we met only in that glimpse I caught 
of him in his picture I once saw. Perhaps, that 
time, he saw me, too; who knows? 

He would like a bit of quiet at times, I presume. 
We might meet earlier in the day, perhaps, and 
go out and down by our big industrial works, 
where the mellow sun of late afternoon spreads 
splendor upon the streets and the pavements. 
Did we walk thus, on reaching a certain spot, 
I would pause, and, touching Hawkins’ arm 
softly, say, “Here.” Then we would stand 
quietly, I think; and suddenly the booming 
whistle would sound the close of day, and from 
the factory doors a deep human stream would 
flow forth—men, women, girls, youths; some 
bent and tired with their weight of years, others 
quick with the laughter of days; and all would 
pour out into that great screen of liquid light, 
fine like spun gold. And I would look at my 
friend Hawkins there, silently, and we would 
drop our eyes then, perhaps, feeling the bene- 
diction in that light. . . . Then later I would 








take Hawkins to his train, where, unspeaking, 
we would part; once aboard, and a thunder of 
steel, as of a million steeds, would whisk him 
from me and away into the West, toward the 
sunset—and we should both have much upon 
which to meditate for many a day. You see, 
I should not tell Friend Hawkins I thought 
him a success, yet he would know my meaning, 
I think, and accept it without ostentation. 

So much, so much, a man may say in a 
picture. 

Another fellow I know, too; known him, in 
fact, ever so long—since before I was born, it 
seems. His name is Rudolph Eickemeyer. I 
have Annuals with his pictures in, back, oh, 
ever so far—actually before I was born! And you 
just ought to see those early ones; made, some of 
them, when you carried a little house around 
with you to get a picture. But since those early 
days—goodness! He made one, something about 
a May Morning on the Grassy Sprain. Just a 
simple brook flowing under a stone culvert, with 
a grassy bank beyond. But sunlight! Heaven 
help me! Ares, and lines and light—ah, what 
a combination, truly! You see, I often meet 
Eickemeyer, and we have confidential chats 
about life and pictures and men—from out the 
covers of some dozen or so of my Annuals, I 
mean, of course. 

I met still another worker, too—Francis 
Libby, they call him, though some insert Orville. 
Yes, we met once in his ““Nocturne’’, and since 
then he has visited me often. It is strange, too; 
that fellow just cannot seem to remember 
directions. I suppose it’s because he is new, in 
a way, to my country. Anyhow, nearly every 
time he comes, we go out, in the evening, you 
understand, to a hill I know in the midst of a 
broad pasture, where the night-winds fret the 
tall poplars and elms, and the stars flicker afar 
off down the sky, like distant candles. They 
are such a relief to us, these walks at evening, 
after interminable hours in cities... . And 
nearly always, as we stand there drinking in the 
solemn presence of the night, he turns to me 
quietly, and asks: ‘And which way is the 
Dawn... F 

Fact of the matter is, I have so many friends 
that I scarcely ever feel lonely, though most 
alone. Ruskin and Emerson are among my 
best pals. I actually believe I owe to them the 
fact that I am not blind entirely. John—Ruskin, 
I mean now—taught me to see with the eyes; 
and Ralph Waldo—that’s Emerson, of course— 
showed me, in the course of a winter’s association, 
how important it is to see also with the mind. 
How well I recall when I first met them!—both 
in their books, naturally. 
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CAYUSE SQUAW 





WALTER E. OWEN 


HONORABLE MENTION—VACATION-PICTURES 


I often couple up Ralph Waldo and John and 
Goethe and Keats and other friends of mine in a 
way strange to see, just standing and gazing 
at pictures. Generally, in fact, I tote them all 
along with me, whenever I go out to see, whether 
it be the great outdoors or an exhibition. I 
have never asked them, but I think they rather 
enjoy it, too; I suppose I take them along as a 
matter of course, knowing them pretty well. 
It’s good sport, too; makes a man sort of look 
up to those he treads the streets of life with, 
somehow; makes him feel, in a way, that he has 
an idea what the preacher’s talking about, when, 
in the little church in the valley, after the 
steepled bell has searched out softly the purple 
crests on the evening hilltops, he gathers his 
flock around him, and with one hand caressingly 
upon the head of his neighbor’s child, tells men, 
his brothers, about the One back there, who made 
lame men walk and blind men see. ; 

I rather feel, you know, that I’ve just got 
to make pictures mean something to me. If 





I didn’t, I'd be wasting so much time; and life 
means far too much ever to do that. Then, too, 
if I don’t make the most of the things I glean 
in life, the experiences, the associations, the 
thoughts and emotions, all these will become 
nothing but a species of mental débris and clutter. 
I keep saying to myself, you see, that in my haste 
to sound the worth of things, I must take care 
lest I touch too much with my finger-tips merely; 
I must remember, I say often to myself, that 
man cannot live by bread alone. , 

Again, it is good, very good, I feel, to have 
something to turn back upon when things go 
wrong—when friends must be parted, when 
loves are lost, when hands stretch out search- 
ingly, yet in vain. ... Yes, at such times, 
surely is it meet that we have some urn, sacred 
and undefiled, some corbeil, into which we can 
pour our overflowing hearts. Having lived much, 
I have almost come to believe that the years 
would be unbearable were it not for something 
like this—-books, or music, or pictures, something 
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clean and white and shining, something of men 
yet not all with them, which one can clasp to 
one’s heart in the all-too-heavy hours. And it 
is so true that our pictures can be of these 
things, if we but will. 

So I say, let your pictorialist be ever so much 
of a novice, does he but labor with all the soul 
he can muster, seeing, at the same time, that 
his soul mounts and expands, I for one will pay 
to him my humble modicum of tribute. For 
here, my friends, as in all else in this life, 
insincerity is the one and sovereign—I had 
almost said, only—sin. 

Yet consider further. One day we shall 
stand, you and I, at the top of that hill which is 
called Life. Ahead will be the Great Unknown, 
dark, mysterious, yet of hope; behind, the gentle 
slope leading down into the ways of men. On 
our vantage point we shall stand, stripped now 
of all earthly habiliments, all creeds, all dross; 
seeing, though as through a glass darkly. At the 
top of that hill, where the Brief Today and the 
Unending Tomorrow part, we shall give pause, 
and, turning whence we came, gaze below. 

And there, O Friend, we shall behold all the 
past of our mortalities. Away, far down in the 
distance, the sun shall be rising; ahead and 
before it, in all the throbbing splendor of morn, 
shall be the lifted and exultant faces of little 
children but beginning the ascent. How poign- 
ant, how glorious they shall be! And _ before 
them, less easily discerned, perhaps, shall be 
marching with firm tread, the hosts of the 





fleeting Present—young men and young women 
bearing on hopefully, yet already, did they but 
know, beginning the long and final climb toward 
the Great Shadow. 

And on either side of that path there below 
us we shall behold, you and I, wide fields strewn 
with hopes and pains, with joys and sorrows, 
all discarded of Men Our Brothers who have 
gone on before, and whom we, standing now on 
the brink, are about to join. All this, we, looking 
backward, shall see, yet remaining ourselves 
unseen. 

And as we pause thus, bereft now of all 
doubts, all deceptions, and filled only with deep 
calm and tranquillity, there will be but one 
thing which, as we gaze in all finality, will be 
fitting for us to say. “‘And what may that be?” 
you ask. Solemnly, Reader, this, and alone this: 
“Back there I lived . .. back there. ‘i 
Thus shall our reward, our worth, our victory, be. 
Thus shall come our success, if such there be. 
So, let us make our pictures, unmindful neither 
of today nor yet of tomorrow. 

Outside my window here, Night draws close 
her mantle. I see the evening star, serene, a 
royal diadem, rising clear from above the now 
departed sun. And from afar off, for it is fall, 
I hear the plaintive last notes of the birds of 
evening; and I, too, am become silent; for, as 
all men, I have need of worship. . . . 

Tomorrow, it may be, I shall. go abroad, 
searching out more pictures in this wide and 
never-ending quest. 


Advice from One Hundred Pictorialists 


PAUL W. 


F you are, as I am, a freshman 
in the Exposure-Makers’ Class, 
you also have seized upon every 
opportunity to badger with ques- 
#} tions all advanced workers who 
may have had the misfortune of crossing your 
path. That this procedure is productive of 
knowledge is not to be denied; but that it is 
loaded to the gills with perplexities is likewise 
equally obvious. 

“What!” snorts Mr. A. “You are using 
film-packs! ! How can you expect to get any- 
where with that junk? You buy a dozen East- 
man D. C. Orthonon plates . > and he’s off. 

“PD. C. Orthonon plates?” bellows Mr. B. 





“Why, man, what are you making, photo-engrav- 
ings or pictorial photographs? You try Hammer 
.” and off he goes. 


Blue Ribbons . 





KEARNEY 


“Listen, my boy,” says Mr. C, with deep 
understanding and obvious pity. ‘Take 
advice and discard those Hammer plates. 
used Gevaert Sensimas for six years 
so on! 

After about a year of this, I have learned 
one thing definitely—the plain fact that whatever 
outfit you have is the wrong one in the other 
fellow’s eyes. And after he’s through explain- 
ing—why, you yourself can see that you've 
just thrown your good money away! However, 
you usually decide to struggle along with what 
you have—which is a fortunate thing; for always 
on the following day you discover that yester- 
day’s adviser was, in the vernacular, “‘all wet.” 

What is the beginner to do, then? 

The answer is easy.. Don’t solicit opinions 
from a few chance friends alone—get opinions 


my 
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SNOW-STORM 
ELTON A. SMITH 


HONORABLE M ENTION—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 

















from everybody! Don’t stop with a dozen or 
twenty—keep right on going! Analyse each 
one as you get it; try to find the reason behind 
each opinion; and then file away the meat of it 
in that particular mental drawer you have 
reserved for just such information. 

Early in my photographic experience I found 
that I was happy until I asked the second pic- 
torialist for his views. Then I found that I dare 
not stop until I had cross-examined at least 
one hundred and one; and the following rough 
analysis from the pages of PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE 
is the gist of just such a questionnaire. 

Its compilation was simple, and had the 
advantage of being subtle. Instead of personally 
asking the questions, I have taken the answers 
from the data submitted by one hundred prize- 
winners in both the Advanced and Beginners’ 
competitions, working on the assumption that 
at least the majority of them ‘know their 
onions”. Of course, not every one of the hundred 
prize-winners gives complete data, so there are 
variations in separate totals. But enough men- 
tion each item to warrant a percentage verdict. 

On this basis, therefore, I find that the average 
pictorialist—call him the typical pictorialist— 
uses a 314 x 414 folding hand-camera equipped 
with an anastigmat lens and filled with cut- 
film. That means that out of ninety-one who 
specified the size of their cameras, thirty-eight 
per cent. favored 314 x 4144; out of ninety-four 
who mentioned the type, forty-three per cent. 
used the folding; out of ninety-three who named 
their lenses, seventy-eight per cent. used anastig- 
mats, and out of ninety-two who confessed to 
their choice of sensitive material, thirty-three 
per cent. worked with cut-film. 

In the field of developers there was a much 
wider range of opinion, but the popular verdict 
was just as definite. Sixteen different developing- 
agents were listed by the eighty-five contestants 
who mentioned this item. Of these eighty-five, 
fifty-four per cent. used pyro in some form, 
straight pyro being favored by thirty-seven 
per cent. and leading its nearest rival by miles. 

As far as method is concerned, the figures are 
vague. Only thirteen actually said that they 
had used tank development; but since the 
majority did not specify either tank or tray, 
this figure is hardly to be accepted. 








The actual count itself may prove interesting, 
and it is therefore given below: 
TABULATION OF THE DATA FURNISHED BY 100 


Prize-WINNERS IN “Puoto-Era’s” ADVANCED AND 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITIONS 


Type of Camera 
PRM 5 hao Pac pete hos nc aide nia edema 94 


ee ne eee 40 (43%) 
a Ee ern eee 8 
View or Portrait................ 26 
Size of Camera 
RNIN ong rer ee in ad Be 91 
eee Pee eae 35 (38%) 
SE eer keene ee 15 
tec an, oe ROR aR 15 
SEE bl peer Se ene 12 
RN a ro ieee aed 8 
Le a er 6 
Type of Lens 
Ri Ti at 0 es a Renee rane eee 93 
ETE . 78 (78%) 
BUNTON i. s)scin cx ek iowcce ccamane 10 
ee oes ars prs ladeiacaavee vetoes 6 
NN soho sts airy dwiearintceeS + 


*Although only ten full-blooded soft-focus lenses 
were specified, the Ilex Paragon and the Graf Variable 
were frequently mentioned. 


Sensitive Material 


INE Ey ee as te enh alg erste 92 
SE ae Rae 31 (33%) 
Ne ear ieee ey snacks 26 
I yA a A Raa cee 20 
| EE ae ee 15 

Developing- Agent 

EE ES es aaa ee 85 
NE eS eee ec a 32 (37%) 
ee ee ne eee 8 
1” ES ae eee ee | a 
ck, a are 6 


(The remaining thirty-one contestants being divided 
between twelve other agents.) 


To the beginner, then, here is the advice of 
one hundred prize-winning pictorialists on 
five much-discussed points. It gives merely a 
summary of their individual trends; but it is 
exactly ten times as reliable as the opinions of 
ten pictorialists. If, in time, you can add to 
this the opinions of one hundred more, you will 
have a tabulation twice as sound. Yet, when 
you’re all through, you will have nothing infallible 
—nothing fixed—merely a consensus which is 
wrong where it differs with your practice, and 


right where it coincides! N’est ce-pas? 

















Some Experiences with Lenses and Angles of View 


DUANE P. HOTCHKISS 


WHE article in Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE 
of February, 1926, on “Using 
Distar Lenses”, by L. J. Creegan, 
was to me very interesting. The 
writer handled his story in such 
an able manner that anyone reading it ought 
to have no difficulty in getting a very clear 
idea of the message the author wished to convey. 
Again in the June, 1926, PHoto-ErA MAGaAzINE 
appeared one of William S. Davis’s good articles 
on “The Convertible Lens and Its Uses’. Each 
of these articles explains in a very clear and 





a better lens-equipment for my 5x7, No. 8, 
Seneca. This camera, when I bought it, came 
equipped with an F/8 Convertible Voltas. 
That this lens was a good one was evident; for 
most of the photographs I made with it were 
very good indeed; but I knew that it was only 
a rectilinear lens, and I felt quite sure that if 
I had an anastigmat I would be able to get still 
better pictures. Didn’t all the advertisements 
and text of all the trade journals and photo- 
graphic magazines constantly insist that the 
anastigmats were better? And could I afford 
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complete manner how a result which is sometimes 
very desirable may be obtained. That is, 
each tells how a larger image of a distant subject 
to be photographed may be obtained -when, 
owing to circumstances, the camera cannot be 
brought close enough to the subject in the usual 
way to obtain the size of the image desired. 
Mr. Creegan describes a new method by the use 
of new equipment, and Mr. Davis explains an 
old method which has been used successfully 
by many photographers for years. 

This contribution of mine was the result of 
a suggestion which came to me through reading 
these two articles; and, as what I have to say 
is supplementary to these, I think that anyone 
reading this article should stop here, look up 
his back numbers of PHotro-ErA MaGazIneg, 
read the articles and then come back to my 
little story. 

A few years ago I decided that I wanted 
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to keep on working with inferior equipment? 
Certainly not! So I wrote a letter and sent 
in an order to a Chicago firm for an anastigmat 
lens. I did not know all about such lenses, 
so I just wrote and described, in the best manner 
I could, the kind of a lens I wanted and the 
purposes for which I expected to use it. I 
left it for the dealer to decide which to send 
to meet my requirements. Consequently, I 
cannot claim any special intelligence or good 
judgment in the purchase of my first Turner- 
Reich Series 2, No. 2 lens. In fact, when I 
opened the package in which it came, and saw 
what had been sent, my first feeling was one 
of disappointment. For I had just been reading 
somewhere that this particular lens was one 
much favored by commercial photographers; 
and what I wanted was one with which I could 
make real artistic pictures. 

Of course, as soon as it arrived I was eager 
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to find out what my new lens would do. It 
was late in the autumn at the time; and the 
outdoor-weather was not very agreeable; but 
a nearby brick-building, when viewed from the 
alley in the rear of where I dwell, seemed a 
good subject for a test for definition. So that 
is where I set up my camera for the first trial. 
A look on the groundglass satisfied me that 
the double combination was all right. The 
image, with the lens wide open, was clear and 
“sharp as a tack’. Next I removed the front 
lens to see what the rear combination would 





FIGURE 2 
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do; and a second look on the groundglass proved 
to be equally satisfactory. But just as I started 
to replace the front combination it slipped 
from my hand and fell; and, as our alley is 
brick-paved, the lens was completely shattered 
upon coming in contact with the pavement. 
(See Mr. Creegan’s article, PHoro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, February, 1926.) 

Consequently, it was a full two months or 
more before I really had an opportunity to 
get acquainted with my Turner-Reich lens; for, 
of course, the lens had to be sent back to the 
manufacturers for replacement. That experience 
taught me to be very careful. 

The 5x7 Turner-Reich No. 2 has a focal length 
of 7% inches. The rear combination is 12 
The first pictures 


inches, and front is 18 inches. 





I made with mine were not very good; but as I 
became better acquainted with the working 
of the lens, I began to get very good negatives. 
After I had used it a year, and by taking nega- 
tives I had made with my 5x7 Voltas—which 
has a focal length of 84% inches—for com- 
parison of results, I decided that I would like 
my anastigmat lens better if it were of a slightly 
longer focal length; for on landscape-subjects, 
pictures made with the Voltas lens certainly 
had a much more pleasing perspective. 

About this time I had to make a trip 
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to Chicago; and while in the city I went to 
see the dealer from whom I had bought my 
lens; and discovered, while in the store, that 
he had a No. 3 Turner-Reich in stock. So I 
took up the matter with him; and he, remember- 
ing the circumstances and in consideration of 
the hard luck and expense I had had with my 
original purchase, offered to make an exchange 
at so reasonable a figure that I decided to do so. 

From the very first trial my No. 3 Turner-Reich, 
84-inch focal length, 14-inch rear combination 
and 20-inch front, has been a joy and a constant 
satisfaction. It is the largest size which could 
possibly be fitted to a 5x 7, No. 8 Seneca camera, 
and more interesting still,—as the rest of my 
story will show—it is. the smallest size which 
van be fitted to an 8x 10 view-camera. 
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I am an amateur photographer—on Sundays 
and holidays, and once in a while at other times 
when it is possible to get away for a little while 
from the cares of business and commercialism. 
But the rest of the time I am a professional, 
and my activities are mostly commercial. Most 
of my time is taken up with portrait-work in 
the studio. But very frequently I have to go 
out and make photographs of all sorts of indus- 
trial subjects. In that respect. we never know 
what we will be expected to photograph next, 
or under what conditions. For this work I 
have an 8x10 camera of my own which I use 
in preference to the studio-equipment which 
is excellent, but apt to be found out of order in 
some respect at a time when it is not convenient 
to delay the work in hand to make repairs. 
By using my own “tools” I know the condition 
that they are in when I start out. 

With my first Turner-Reich lens it did not 
take me long to discover that the light-circle 
of the 74-inch lens was not large enough to 
cover an 8x10 plate, or film; but it came 
so near doing it that I thought that the next 
larger size would do so; and that is one reason 
I had for wanting to exchange the No. 2 for a 
No. 3. I knew that it was a quality of these 
lenses to give clear definition and even illumi- 
nation right up to the edge of the circle of 
illumination. 

It is evident that if a lens of 8'%-inch focal 
length will cover an 8x10 plate, the angle of 
view included will be much greater than that 
of a lens of the average focal length of from 
12 to 14 inches; and, at the same time, a picture 
made with it will not show the extreme per- 
spective or the effect produced by a wide-angle 
lens. Upon trial I found that a No. 3 Turner- 
Reich lens would do this. In other words, by 
getting a convertible anastigmat lens of a 
little longer focal length than is usual for use 
on a 5x7 camera, I obtained one which was 
very suitable for whatever pictorial use I might 
care to employ it for, and one which had 3-in-1 
efficiency. 

As these lenses have a speed of only F/6.8, 
they are but very little faster than a convertible 
rectilinear F/8; but they do give better definition 
on a slightly larger diaphragm-opening. In 
actual picture-making the length of exposure 
would have to be nearly the same as with a 
rectilinear,so that the data and all that Mr. Davis 
has to say in his article in PHoto-Era MaGazineE, 
June, 1926, applies to both. But when it comes 
to changing the lens to a larger camera, the 
similarity between the two types comes to an 
end, and the superior covering-capacity of the 
convertible anastigmat becomes apparent. 











With the No. 3 Turner-Reich on an 8x10 
camera I am equipped to take full advantage 
of its efficiency and flexibility—a 3-in-1 working- 
advantage which is, indeed, multum in parvo,— 
much in little. The double combination of 814- 
inches gives a medium wide angle, the 14-inch 
rear lens about the average angle of view, and 
the 20-inch front combination a_long-focus, 
narrow angle for such subjects as may need 
its use; and altogether in one mount and shutter, 
and no excess baggage. 

If it were always possible to set up a camera 
at just the right place to obtain the effect desired 
in a photograph, there is no doubt that one of 
the fast anastigmat lenses would be the best 
equipment. Unfortunately, however, many pho- 
tographs have to be made from the place 
which is the best that circumstances will allow, 
which may not be the best point to view the 
subject. This fact makes the convertible an- 
astigmat all the more desirable. 

In the two articles to which I have called 
attention, the authors have written with regard 
to the methods of obtaining larger images when 
the subject was too far distant. Mr. Davis’s 
article, in particular, leads us to believe that 
that is the limit of usefulness for a convertible 
lens; but neither one of the articles has a word 
to say about a case where “the shoe is on the 
other foot”. For instance, making a photograph 
of a tall building from the opposite side of a 
narrow street—and most interior views are 
in the same class—demands the use of a lens 
which will take in a wider angle than is usually 
needed for average subjects. 

During the past three years I have been 
out on a good many industrial jobs, and most 
of the subjects I have photographed were 
made with the Turner-Reich No. 3, on 8x10 
films. It is a fact that the double combination 
of 814-inches, taking in an angle of nearly 80 
degrees, is the one I have found useful the 
greater number of times; but I have very 
seldom found use for the 20-inch front com- 
bination; which leads me to the conclusion that 
if I had bought a No. 5 Turner-Reich—regular 
8x10 size—of 13-inch, 2l-inch rear, 28-inch 
front in the first place, I would not have found 
the convertible features of any special value, 
and would probably wish that I had bought 
an F/4.5 anastigmat. Also, that if the con- 
vertible feature is what is wanted, the best 
lens to get is the one with the shortest focal 
length which will cover the size of plate, or 
film, to be used. 

These remarks take it for granted that every 
photographer is like myself and wants his 
equipment to be as simple and, at the same 
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time, as effective as possible. The Turner- 
Reich lenses like the convertible Protars can 
be had in sets for any size camera, if one can 
afford to invest the aniount necessary and wants 
to do so. 

Possibly some who may read this article are 
amateur photographers who do all their photo- 
graphic work in the smaller sizes. It is likely, 
too, that they have certain things in mind that 
they would like to photograph, but subjects 
which seem to be beyond what their cameras 
are capable of doing. If so, there is an interest- 
ing field for experiment for them. For in the 
case the camera is a 5x7, a 4x5, ora 834x5% 
Postcard size, a picture including a wider angle 





FIGURE 7 


DUANE P. 


can be made by removing the lens and shutter 
with which the camera is equipped, and replacing 
it with one taken from a smaller-sized camera. 
Almost any lens either rectilinear or anastigmat 
can be used in this way; but some makes will be 
found to cover a larger size of film or plate better 
than others. In the case of film-cameras, a 
distance-scale for the smaller lens would have to 
be marked on the camera bed so that it would 
register with the pointer—to insure getting the 
pictures sharply in focus; and a tripod or steady 
support should be used, as all exposures should 
be made with a small diaphragm-opening. 

My most satisfactory experiment in this direc- 
tion was with a Kodar lens—in Kodex Shutter 
taken from a 2A Cartridge Premo. This little 








lens, of about 5 inches focal length and designed 
to be used on a 244x414 or 3144x414 camera, 
is a new type of anastigmat brought out recently 
by the Eastman Kodak Company and is remark- 
able for its ability to cover. 


Several times I 








have used this lens in getting pictures on 5 x 7 
films, of subjects which it would not seem possible 
to photograph except with a regular wide-angle 
lens, and I have obtained wonderfully good 
results. These lenses are moderate in price, but 
high in quality. So far as I know, they are not 
on the market except as the equipment of cer- 
tain Kodaks, Brownies, and Premo cameras. 
Pictorially, telephoto-effects are probably more 
desirable than wide-angle effects; but considering 
that the latter are much more commonly met 
with in the ordinary run of photographic practice 
than the former, and also in consideration of 
the fact that I have found among photographers, 
amateur and professional, a considerable lack of 
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FIGURE 8 


HOTCHKISS 


understanding of the points I have tried to bring 
out and make clear, I have felt that perhaps it 
would be helping the good cause along if I should 
sit down and write all this for the possible few of 
the readers of PHoro-ErA Magazine who may 
find my ideas either new or interesting. I have 
found so many helpful hints and ideas when 
reading PHoto-ErkA MaGazinE myself that I feel 
that I would like to return the favors to some 
degree if it is possible. 

A few photographs, to illustrate what I have 
attempted to express in writing, may help to 
make the matter clear. Therefore, I have 
included some which may, in a measure, serve 
the purpose: 

Figure 1. ‘From My Study Window in Jan- 
uary.” Turner-Reich, No. 3, 84-inch focus, 
double combination; 8 x 10 Par-Speed Film, F/22; 
1% second; cloudy; 8 a.m. 

Figure la. The same subject; same data; but 
with 14-inch rear combination. 
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FIGURE 9 
FIGURE 11 


DUANE P. 


Figure 2. “The American Falls and Niagara 
River from Goat Island.’ No. 2, Turner-Reich, 
74-inch lens, F/16; 1/25 second; 5x7 Par- 
Speed Film; 10 a.m.; September. 

Figure 2a. Same subject; with 12-inch rear 
combination. 

These illustrate the use of a convertible lens 
where there is very little latitude in making a 
choice for the position of the camera. 

Figures 3 to 6 inclusive were all made with a 
No. 3 Turner-Reich of 81%-inch focal length, 
on 8x10 films, using the double combination 
on each; and these show where the wide-angle 
quality of a convertible anastigmat is an 
advantage. 

Figures 7 and 8 were made with the rear 
combination of the same lens, the focal length of 
14 inches being near the average for the usual 
equipment for an 8x 10 view-camera. (Fig. 7) 
Par-Speed Film, cloudy, F/22, 1% second; 
(Fig. 8) Panchromatic Film, K-3 filter, 4 
seconds. 

Figure 9. “A Corner of the Studio.” Made 
on a 5x7 Par-Speed Film with Turner-Reich, 
No. 3, 84-inch focus; F/22, 8 seconds. 





FIGURE 10 
FIGURE 12 
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Figure 10 is the same subject, with the camera 
in the same position. This was made by putting 
a 5-inch Kodar lens—taken from a 2A Cartridge 
Premo, 24x 414—on the camera. Both pic- 
tures were made at F/22; time, 8 seconds. 

Figure 11. A clear, unobstructed view of this 
factory-building was wanted on a 5 x7 film, for 
projection to 20 by 30 inches. As a more distant 
position for the camera was not possible, the 
84-inch lens could not be used. So for this 
picture it was found necessary to use a Goerz 
Syntor F/6.8 lens of 61-inch focal length. Pan- 
chromatic Film. no filter. 

Figure 12. Shows the same subject, from the 
same position, photographed at the same time 
with the 5-inch Kodar lens. Both pictures were 
made at stop, F/32; 1 second exposure on Pan- 
chromatic film; without filter. 

These last pictures show how a lens from a 
small camera can be used on a larger one, some- 
times to very good advantage. Such results may 
not be artistic; but they are practical when they 
supply a customer with a photograph which he 
considers satisfactory and for which he is willing 
to pay a good price. 
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The Snapshot Man 


H. L. SPOONER 







Se (hl N the August, 1927, number of 
Neel pp) PHoro-Era’ Macazine appeared 
Om my} two articles that have interested 
me very much—one, “To Him 

m=} Who Hath a Soul’, by E. L. C. 
Morse; the other, ““Has Photography a Substi- 
tute?” by A. H. Beardsley. The first article 
mentioned criticises the snapshot man. After 
making several statements about him intended 
to hold him up to ridicule, the author then states, 
**He (the snapshot man) is too lazy to think and 
too dull to comprehend.”’ He then goes on and 
produces an excellent article on the artistry of 
photography. 

The second article tells the use of photography 
in various lines of human endeavor, and then 
says: “With all due pride in photography for 
what it is doing for the scientist, educator, and 
business man, I cannot help feeling that perhaps, 
after all, the camera has done and is doing more 
good as part of home-activities than in any other 
direction. To many a mother, a simple Little 
snapshot is without price—her all.” 

I believe that Mr. Beardsley is right. I am 
a snapshot man. I have five children, all of 
whom I have photographed in various poses 
with my snapshot camera. I suppose that Mr. 
Morse would criticise these pictures. They do 
not show the artistic touch of the photographer. 
The children should be dressed up and made to 
pose for the picture, so that the highlights and 
the lowlights and all the other terms dear to the 
artistic photographer—which I don’t understand 
—would be correct. And what will we then have? 
A stilted, lifeless picture. I would much rather 
have my child caught in some unconscious pose 
and in harmony with the surroundings. These 
must be made on the spur of the moment, and 
a snapshot is the only way to get them. Which 
picture is the more natural? 

This, however, is not what I started out to 
say. I want to ask Mr. Morse if it ever occurred 
to him that perhaps some of these snapshot 
men were too busy instead of too lazy to take 
the time necessary to make artistic pictures. 
For the same reason, he might be too busy or 
his time might be too valuable to spend in 
developing and finishing the pictures. We read 
in Gene Stratton Porter’s novels of the Limberlost 
swamp-region that she sometimes waited for 
hours in the hot sun or the mosquito-infested 
slime of the swamp to get the right pose of some 
bird or animal. But Mrs. Porter had the time. 
She had an object in view. 








I have envied her the time. My soul has 
longed for the time and the ability to do as she 
did. But the economy of life has not allowed 
me to do it. I have done the next best thing 
and used my snapshot camera as a means of 
both pleasure and profit in the limited time at 
my disposal. 

I have a family of five, in addition to myself, 
to provide for. My occupations the past twelve 
years have been those of school-teacher, book- 
keeper, library-investigator, and, finally, United 
States Customs inspector. At these occupations 
I have worked at least eight hours each day. But 
the salaries have never been enough to enable 
me to live and buy a home without doing outside 
work. I tried several kinds of side-lines; but, 
finally, found that I could do better at some 
form of writing than at anything else. 

Most of this time I lived in a small town where 
I acted as local correspondent for several city- 
newspapers, and also wrote local history-features 
for these papers. When I came to the city, I 
took up correspondence for trade-papers; but I 
still write some historical features. I am very 
much interested in local history, and this work 
is, therefore, a pleasure as well as affording a 
profit. But what could I have done without 
my snapshot camera? I traveled around the 
county in my spare time and snapped pictures 
of buildings, landscapes, and people that had 
something of historical or human-interest value 
about them. I have no technical knowledge 
of the camera or of photography. But I rarely 
fail to get a good snapshot. I have sold over 
five hundred snapshots for newspaper and 
magazine illustrations. In fact, without the 
photographs, fully half of my articles would 
not have sold at all. These pictures must have 
told a story, otherwise the newspapers would 
not have used them. So I contend, contrary 
to Mr. Morse, that the snapshot man has a 
place and is entitled to respect, even though his 
pictures may not pass the criticism of the photo- 
graphic connoisseur. 

I am writing this to encourage those amateurs, 
like myself, to go ahead and make snapshots, 
and to induce those embryo writers, like myself, 
who do not own a camera, to buy a good snap- 
shot instrument, postcard size preferred, to assist 
them in making sales of their manuscripts. 

I will give an incident in my experience that 
will show the value of the snapshot. While 
living in the small town referred to, I was 
unexpectedly called upon by a newspaper to 
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HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


cover a famous murder re-trial. This case had 
many complications. Five persons had originally 
been convicted of murder and sentenced to life- 
imprisonment. Previous to my connection with 
the case, two of the defendants had secured 
re-trials, and had been acquitted. In this case, 
two more had been granted the privilege of a 
re-trial. I had been out of the county at the 
time of the first trials, and so was not prejudiced, 
as many of the inhabitants of the county were, 
against the defendants. I had had no newspaper 
training except what little I had picked up as 
local corespondent. At the trial I found trained 
reporters from the Associated Press and from a 
large city-newspaper. My heart quailed within 
me to think of trying to compete with these 
trained reporters. But I went at it. Early in 
the trial I could see that the position of the 
house where the alleged murder had been com- 
mitted, and its relation to other outbuildings, was 
going to play an important part at the trial. 
So, one morning, before court opened, I slipped 
out the six miles to the buildings, which were 
situated in a wild, dismal swamp, and made 
pictures of the buildings, especially the house, 
which I photographed from different angles. 





Later in the day, one of the defendants was 
acquitted by a directed verdict from the judge. 
That night the house mysteriously burned. 
The jury had intended to go out and view the 
house and its surroundings; but the house was 
now gone. My little snapshots were all the 
evidence that could be procured to show the 
relation of the surroundings. The jury went 
out later and viewed the ashes; but my snapshots 
suddenly arose to high favor. 

In this connection, I will say that I found out 
before court opened the next morning about the 
burning of the house the night before, and at 
once got busy and put the news on the wires. 
My esteemed rivals were so afraid to get away 
from the judge and attorneys for fear they 
might miss something that they didn’t know 
until afternoon about the fire, at which time they 
received queries from their respective papers 
asking why they failed to get the news. My 
paper had used it, and then put it on the Asso- 
ciated wire. So this was my first scoop at the 
trial. At the close of the trial, I obtained 
another one, but this is aside from the interest 
of the camera. 

The fact that I had had foresight enough to 
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use my camera in getting the pictures of the house 
and surroundings created much confidence in 
me by the judge, jury, and attorneys. I was 
asked to make other pictures connected with the 
trial; and before it was over, I had made snap- 
shots of the judge, jury, attorneys, and defend- 
ants. I sold over thirty snapshots connected 
with the trial. 

I was paid by the day, with car-mileage and 
expenses added for my daily coverage of the 
trial. But as it progressed, I interviewed the 
defendants for their history and for the history 
of the previous trials. Adding to this the history 
of the present trial, I wrote a feature-article for 
my paper to use at the close of the trial. This 
was illustrated by several of my snapshots. As 
this feature-story was not a part of my regular 





reportorial work, the paper paid me $35 extra 
for it. Had it not been for my illustrations, 
however, it would not have been used at all. 

Now the last of the defendants, who is still 
serving a life-sentence, has made an application 
for pardon from the governor. I have interviewed 
her in prison and do not believe she is guilty. 
I took my snapshot camera along to prison and 
have obtained several good pictures of the lady. 
If she is pardoned, I see where my snapshots 
are going to be again in demand, and where I get 
another good story. So it is very apparent that 
my use of the camera has been a profitable stunt. 

Had I been obliged to study and experiment 
to get all these pictures from an artistic point 
of view, I would have failed with the loss of time, 
profit, and confidence. 


Random Practical Photographic Notes 
PERRY D. FRAZER 
Part II 


supplied from artesian wells, and 
the water is always cold. My dark- 
room is in a basement-corner farthest 
from the heating-plant; and, some- 
times, in winter an electric heater is used to warm 
the little room. There is a cold but no hot water 
pipe in the sink. How to keep the temperature 
of solutions up was a problem, but one finally 
solved by employing a small electric hot plate. 
This stove is of the simplest and cheapest 
form made by electrical supply companies. Its 
diameter is six inches, height three inches. The 
top is a polished cast-iron disk which retains 
the heat for a long time after the current is turned 
off. The snap switch may be set at Off, Low, 
Medium; or High. Full power means 600-watts, 
sufficient to boil water. Low power keeps the 
disk a trifle too warm to touch with the hands. 
For convenience I made a cover from a sheet- 
iron box, closed all around except at the bottom, 
and there is an opening opposite the switch. 
The box is 18 x 8 x 34 inches, so that, with stove 
under center, two ordinary trays will rest 
securely on the top; but with abundant space 
to shift them over or away from the source of 
heat. With the switch at Low, the device keeps 
the cover warm enough to maintain a tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees in developing and short- 
stop or fixing-trays. If too warm, the current 





is cut off for a time or the tray removed entirely. 
The metal cover protects the stove from 





possible drip from the trays, and was rust- 
proofed by coating it with Probus, a black paint 
that is not affected by water or chemicals, and 
which is stocked by photo-supply houses. This 
heater is wonderfully efficient. 


Mowntinc-Paste 

In purchasing supplies one day, I asked the 
dealer for a white paste that would not turn 
sour, as some pastes do if kept several months. 
He sold me Cico, a paste marketed by an ink 
concern. This is semi-liquid, pure white, and 
clean to use in mounting prints. I have had it 
for several months, but it is still sweet, and 
shows no signs of solidifying, though the jar is 
half empty now. 


MobpeERNISING AN OLp CAMERA 


The late A. Nelson Cheney was an authority 
on fish-culture; but anglers remember him 
chiefly for his saying, “It is not all of fishing 
to catch fish’. It is just as true that making 
pictures does not constitute all there is in photo- 
graphy as a pastime, a hobby. (Pity the man 
who has no hobby!) A lot of real satisfaction 
may be had in trying to improve methods, 
equipment, systems of working, in the dark- 
room and afield. 

Today an old cycle-style camera may be 
bought for a few dollars, There are many 
beginners who would advance in photographic 
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knowledge more rapidly and surely if they 
would acquire cameras of this type and work 
carefully with them. And as a beginner is born 
every day, a few notes on adapting obsolete 
cameras to one’s needs may not be amiss at 
this time. 

The novice who does not own a 5 x7-inch 
camera and a tripod is missing a great deal of 
honest-to-goodness satisfaction. The old five- 
seven was an institution—it still is; for at some 
time in his career every serious worker buys one, 
and what cannot be done with it is not worth 
mentioning. What was done to modernise one 
of these five-sevens is described below, as it is 
just what any amateur may do with a similar 
one, if he has any knack at all in tinkering. 

This’ old five-seven is cycle-style; but has 
revolving back, 24-inch bellows, vertical and 
horizontal movements, and swing-back; is of 
handsome baywood covered with good leather, 
cost a lot of money, f. o. b. factory; but very 
little the last time it changed hands. With 
all its virtues there were faults. The front-board 
was too small and the lens-space too shallow 
for a modern lens; the panel covering ground- 
glass was merely hinged, and would close when 
it was wanted open, and so on. 

The hinges were removed from the panel; 
but the spring-catch left intact. On the body 
side of the opening small brass-plates were 
inserted in the hinge-seats and fastened with 
tiny screws. On the panel other pieces of brass 
were fitted, each with a pointed tongue. These 
were slipped under the plates on the body, 
the catch sprung, and the panel locked snugly 
in place. As the new parts were put under the 
leather-covering, a dab of shellac put the back 
in new condition. The panel is removed for 
focusing, and for enlarging both it and the 
groundglass are removed. 

From pressboard a 6x 8-inch frame with 
5x7 opening was made for back of camera. 
Clips were attached to engage the plates and 
the spring-catch mentioned above. A_ hood 
five inches deep was formed from _binder’s 
glazed cloth. This was glued to frame, finished 
off with black paper, and the hood creased to 
fold flat or stand out rigidly, at one’s option. 
It will not collapse or blow away in a wind, 
is handier than a focusing-cloth, and thinner 
when folded than a plateholder. It and the 
panel interchange. 

The lens available is big, its tube quite long. 
With front-board and standards removed from 
the camera, there was space for bellows and 
lens with only a quarter-inch to spare—not 





much leeway for a new front-board, surely. 
The lens was in a Graflex board 314 inches 





square, with flange sunk as far as it could safely 
ry 4 

go. The wide flange could not be mounted on 
back of its board, as then it would not go in 
the Graflex, in which it is also used at times. 

The standards were attached to sliding-base 
with lock-joint corners; so, instead of marring 
these, the base was sawed through center and 
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spread one inch. By shaping the sawed ends 
as in Fig. 1 and fitting a new piece of baywood 
(Fig. 2) in such a way as to break joints, for 
strength, the lengthened base parts were glued, 
clamped until dry, and re-enforced further by 
making a longer brass escutcheon for the 
horizontal slide-binding screw. A new brass 
strip was fitted over tops of standards, one 
end holding the vertical movement-screw. Fresh 
lacquer made the pieced base look like new, and 
there was space for the Graflex lens-board with 
a half-inch all around to spare. 

A piece of cigar box baywood was cut 414 
inches square, thickness one-eighth inch, with 
hole in center to take lens-barrel. The lens- 
board was centered on this board, then strips 
of baywood of the same thickness as the lens- 
board were glued across top, bottom and sides. 
The original brass-strips were replaced at top 
and bottom, one fixed, the other sliding, to 
lock lens-board. Another strip of wood was 
then glued on either side of the front-board, 
but extending beyond its edge just enough to 
engage slots in standards, acting as slides, one 
strip taking vertical-screw follower. 

A square piece of sheet aluminum with corners 
rounded was fitted inside small end of bellows, 
screwholes bored in corners and center cut out 
to take lens-barrel. Round-head screws were 
used to attach this plate, and the end of bellows, 
in a light-tight joint to front-board. Plate and 
screws were lacquered dead black. 

The rejuvenated camera may now be closed 
with lens in place, though all of that quarter- 
inch of reserve space was utilised. With a 
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sturdy tripod with tilting-top, this outfit is 
complete, may be used as an enlarging-unit, 
for copying, slide-making, and for general work 
outdoors. Add cut-film holders or a filmpack- 
adapter, and it is not too bulky to carry on 
hikes. 

As the five-seven may be used without the 
tripod occasionally, make a focusing-scale for it. 
The back of a celluloid advertising card is ideal. 
Cut a strip a half-inch wide and attach to bed 
of camera with tiny brass pins, rear end of strip 
just back of infinity point of lens. Focus on a 
distant building or other object in which there 
are marked contrasts. Use a magnifying-glass, 
and after trying the lens wide open, stop down 
and test again, as some lenses shift focus slightly 
with different stops. Mark, with pencil, the 
infinity point, ivr. Mark again at one hundred 
feet, then at fifty, determining these distances 
by using a steel-tape or a cord marked at ten- 
foot intervals. 

A poster or calendar and a page from a maga- 
zine, showing bold pictures and letters, will help, 
if tacked on the side of a building in the shade. 
Mark and verify the distances 30, 20, and 15 feet; 
then for 10, 5, and 3 feet use the magnifying- 
glass with utmost care. It will also be well to 
mark the point at which the focus of the lens is 
nearly universal, usually thirty to forty feet; 
With black ink rule the marks, then coat strips 
with clear shellac or celluloid varnish (one part 
by weight of celluloid scraps, dissolved in twelve 
or fifteen parts amyl acetate) to render marks 
and figures moisture-proof. 


An APPRECIATION 

It is a pleasure to note that the Carl Zeiss 
people are putting out their Ica Ideal A, Ideal B, 
Trona, and similar cameras in cases, the purchase- 
price including camera, adapter, three plate- 
holders, cable-release, and leather-case. In buy- 
ing a camera one is prone to decide that if a case 
is needed it may be acquired later on, only to 
learn that one of proper size is not available. 
Some of these small cameras may be carried in a 
pocket; but as they are made of metal and weigh 
from two to four or more pounds, a trial will 
convince anyone that a shoulder-strap or case is 
the more comfortable way to carry one of them. 
The Trona, for example, with adapter and film- 
pack, weighs about forty ounces. On the other 
hand, this unit is only 2% inches thick, and with 
case or strap may be carried very comfortably 
under one’s coat. 


Hor Docs, Ciwer, Fitms 


If the roadside-stands continue to broaden 
out, possibly they may add photographic sup- 








plies to their diversified stocks; developing and 
printing, too. For, as a foreign firm is making 
film-vending machines, the tourist may soon be 
able to purchase films on the highway as he needs 
them. (We already have the flying cigar store.) 

This automat is said to be foolproof, will 
deliver roll-films or film-packs; drop in a coin and 
out come your favorite films and the change; 
said to be adaptable to French, German, English, 
American or Mexican coins. For roadside- 
stands the automat should be dust- and heat- 
proof, too; but possibly that is to be inferred, for 
the manufacturer does not mention this along 
with the other claims. 

There was a time when British advertisers held 
the hot-air championship; but since the war the 
Germans must be handed the palm. For 
example, a manufacturer over there makes so 
many claims icr an article he puts out that, if 
they are true, other makers of similar articles 
may as well quit and go back to the farm. A 
Missourian who saw the advertisement wrote 
this firm for literature and further information, 
adding that the claims made were so strong that 
he wished to be shown before buying. The reply 
to his letter merely affirmed that all the claims 
made were true, and that on receipt of price—and 
soon. Give one of our manufacturers this much 
leeway, and instead of writing he would send 
salesmen to camp on one’s doorstep pronto; and 
it is difficult to persuade salesmen that one is 
merely interested. 





NaturaL Coors 

Where do so many persons get the notion that 
color-photography means prints in colors, and 
infer that one who produces black-and-white 
prints is wasting time on something that is 
passé? They tell you with the utmost confidence 
that ‘Mr. So-and-so makes pictures in natural 
colors’, and evidently feel sorry you are unable 
to do as much. If you do not believe it, go look 
at the colored pictures in the window of the 
corner drug store. 


ALTERING A CAMERA Back 

One feature of the imported metal camera 
lends itself admirably to the designs. of the 
tinkerer—he can make alterations to suit him- 
self with the assurance that they will be perma- 
nent. As an instance: Take the Ica Trona 
camera, one of the finest little instruments 
extant. Its slightly larger brother in this family 
of plate-cameras—the Ideal B—has a clamp 
back; but the Trona has grooves instead. As I 
use one frequently on a very light tripod, I found 
it difficult to slide adapter or plateholder home 
without disturbing the alignment; so I filed the 
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HONORABLE MENTION—VACATION PICTURES 


right-hand groove down flush with the bottom of 
the brass-frame into which plateholders were 
made to slide. This left an edge 1/32-inch high. 
A flat strip of brass 5 x 34 x 1/32-inches was 
then fitted flush with top of edge. It was 
cemented to leather-covering with shellac; then 
two holes were bored through strip, leather, and 
aluminum-body, tapped and secured with two 
flat-head brass-screws of the smallest size I could 
make—5/64-inch. This made a solid bed for 
the sliding clamp. 

The clamp was fashioned from a piece of hard 
brass 5x5/8x3/64-inches. The ends were 
rounded, then turned up slightly, and the 
outer edge of clamp filed to leave a small ear 
which was also turned up; it or the ends to be 
easily grasped with thumb and finger in sliding 
the clamp. Two 1-inch holes were bored in 
clamp near ends; then both were reamed out to 
form slots one-quarter inch long on an angle of 
45 degrees from edge of clamp. From quarter- 
inch brass-rod two screws were made, the round 
heads slotted, calibre over threads 3/32-inch. 
Holes for them were drilled through brass-plate 
and aluminum-body, these holes tapped, screws 
turned down over clamp, screws and clamp 
enameled black. 

In operation, the groundglass-screen with its 
folding hood—and either adapter or plateholder— 








is slipped into groove on left-hand side of back, 
clamp pushed home: and this clamp back is as 
complete as its counterpart on the Ideal B 
camera. 

This Trona had wire-and-peep finder; but as 
I prefer the gun-sight finder instead, the former 
was removed and a small folding finder sub- 
stituted for it. This device has a bed-plate 
with four screw-holes. Its position decided on, 
one hole was drilled, tapped, a tiny screw fitted; 
then the camera was set up on a tripod and the 
finder trued up with the image on the ground- 
glass, first for vertical, then horizontal view, after 
which the other screwholes were made and screws 
driven home. Folded, this finder is only a 
quarter-inch thick. 

The attachments mentioned, secured to the 
metal body with machine-screws, are more 
rigid and permanent than would be the case if 
they were put on a wooden camera-body. 


Tue Unruty Casie-RELEASE 

The cable-release is not an integral part of a 
folding camera. Tucking it in the camera is 
like trying to put a snake in a box—when you 
think you have it,. it wriggles out. In some 
cameras the cable may be wound about the 
shutter and will stay put; in others it simply 
will not behave. If you loan the camera, remove 
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the cable or the outfit may be returned with some 
part damaged, through closing the box with the 
cable jammed under a delicate part. 

Why do the makers ignore this obvious defect? 
A couple of small spring clips in which the cable 
could be secured would save a lot of needless 
fussing. Some persons remove the cable and 
use the release lever instead; not always because 
it is liked better, but the little camera may be 
opened and closed without trying and failing to 
make the cable ‘“‘be good’’. 


Exposep LENSES 


It has been said, and with some truth, that 
the designs of motor cars are incomplete; that 
when the man who first thought of a spare tire 
looked for a place to carry it, he stuck the thing 
behind or on one side, where there happened to 


be clear space. The custom is still in vogue. 
Why not design the body so that the spare may 
be tucked away inside, and have lines and curves 
unmarred by a thing that is obviously a make- 
shift? 

A similar argument may be applied to small 
cameras equipped with very fast lenses. The box 
dimensions being limited, the lens is put on 
the outside, often without even the scant pro- 
tection of a cap. With most owners of good 
cameras the lenses are considered too valuable 
to be exposed to dust and hard knocks; hence, 
there is abundant room for improvement in this 
direction. One who has had a pet camera 
knocked from his hands in a crowd, or who has 
had it slip from his fingers while climbing hills 
or traveling over icy trails, will think twice 
before buying any camera whose lens is not well 
protected. 


Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter VIII—Types of Linear Composition 


SIHERE is something wrong with the 
attitude of a photographer who 
despises painting. True enough, he 
may dislike it as a means of per- 
sonal expression; but to say that 
the younger art can learn nothing from the older 
is a narrow view, indeed. 

However greatly photography and painting 
differ in method, both have the common problem 
of pleasing arrangement. Now, the centuries of 
painting have evolved a few common types of 
composition that should become the property of 
every artist, regardless of his medium. Then 
too, leading artists and critics are agreed that 
art-education should begin with a study of com- 
position. This method of approach is advocated 
by Harry R. Poore, in his excellent work, “Pic- 
torial Composition”. Perhaps there is no more 
pleasant way of getting introduced to the work 
of the masters in any of the fine arts than through 
analysis of the forms they employ in picture- 
construction. 

It has been said that an institution is the 
lengthened shadow of a man. Just as truly 
might it be said that a picture is the reflection 
of the thoughts and feelings of anartist. This 





being the case, it is not sufficient to make a study 
of pictures alone, for these cannot be appreciated 





to any full extent without knowing something 
about their creators. Man and art can never be 
separated. 

It is not the intention of the following discus- 
sion to attempt a survey of all types of com- 
positions: such a course would be manifestly 
impossible. A classification of the chief types is 
valuable only in so far as it aids one to observe 
individuality and style in composition. 

Color is naturally one of the chief charms of 
painting. It is surprising, however, to notice 
how little painters rely upon color for their effects. 
There is much truth in the statement of Sturgis 
in his work on the appreciation of pictures: ‘‘In 
nine-tenths of the paintings in this world, color 
has been the last thing thought of by the artist, 
although it would really seem as if that were 
what he would think of first of all’’. In the study 
of composition, many painters prefer black-and- 
white prints to colored ones, in the belief that the 
sensuous appeal of color is confusing, especially 
when the main object is to observe lines, masses, 
light, and shade. 

The author would, therefore, urge every stu- 
dent of pictorial photography to make a careful 
analysis of black-and-white photographic prints.* 


*The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass., has an ex- 
cellent line of reproductions of paintings by world-famous 
artists. Every pictorialist should possess their catalog. 
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When monochrome prints are unavailable, col- 
ored ones may be made to yield the same effect 
by the use of cobalt-blue glasses. Pen-sketches, 
such as are reproduced here, are a useful intro- 
duction to forms of composition; but they should 
never be taken as substitutes for a more detailed 
copy of an original study. 

One soon discovers that there are painters 
who, like architects, are chiefly interested in 
lines, and others who see things in terms of light 
and shade, broad masses or tones. For instance, 
the Florentine school of painters, represented by 
Michelangelo, emphasised line and form at the 
expense of light tone. On the other hand, to 
Rembrandt, light and shade was the breath of 
life, while Corot found nothing quite so satis- 
fying as the soft aérial tones of hazy atmosphere. 

We shall deal in the present study with a few 
outstanding types of composition that have the 
arrangement of lines as the chief motive. In so 
doing you must realise that any such classifica- 
tion must necessarily be an arbitrary one. If, 
therefore, you can find in any of the pen-sketches 
an arrangement different from the one suggested, 
the author will be grateful if so informed; for, 
at least, he will be satisfied that you are develop- 
ing independence and critical taste in the study 
of pictorial composition. 

In a former chapter, we have observed how 
meaningful lines are. Surely, no tool of the 
artist has more influence on the imagination than 
direction and sweep in line. This fact is well 
illustrated in compositions based on simple, 
straight lines. 

Rosa Bonheur (1822-99), to whose work we 
shall presently refer, belongs to the French school, 
and is noted for realistic anima[-paintings. In 
her youth she was influenced by Ingres, who 
believed that “honesty in art depends on line- 
work”. In those days a woman-artist was rarely 
seen. It is frequently said of Rosa Bonheur that 
she would go about her work in masculine attire 
in order that she might attract as little attention 
as possible. She was an ardent lover of animal- 
life; besides keeping many pets around her house- 
hold, she made frequent visits to the slaughter- 
houses in order to learn more about the habits 
and anatomy of animals. 

One of the most typical paintings of Rosa 
Bonheur is “Plowing in the Nivernais” (Luxem- 
bourg Museum). The scene is laid in the rolling 
countryside: twe plowmen with their ox-teams 
are shown at work in a field wherein about half a 
dozen furrows already have been turned. In the 
left background we see the edge of a wood; at 
the right we see the rolling fields meeting the 
sky-line. The dominant lines of the picture are 


horizontal, a motive carefully carried out by 














FIGURE 1 ‘‘PLOWING IN THE NIVERNAIS” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


means of repetition. The furrow-lines, the 
direction and suggested movement of the teams 
and plowmen, the edge of the forest, and the 
skyline, all work together to produce the domi- 
nant impression on the imagination—one of peace 
and industry. 

Our next analysis is from the work of Murillo 
(1617-82) of the Spanish school. Born in Seville, 
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FIGURE 2 “‘THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


and early made an.orphan, he worked as an 
apprentice painter for his uncle. After some 
youthful mediocrity, Murillo set out for Rome 
to seek his fortune; but the lure of paintings and 
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friends at Madrid held him there for three years. 
On his return to Seville he began to paint relig- 
ious subjects for a convent. As a result of this 
work, fame grew apace. Some idea of his pros- 
perity may be had from the fact that he refused a 
request to act as court-painter to Charles II. 
Murillo is often called the “humanizer” of 
religious subjects; it is certain he did much to 
popularise this field of painting. History 
describes him as an upright man of religious 
character. A pen-sketch of Murillo’s ‘The 
Assumption” (Louvre, Paris) reveals as much 
powerful movement in a vertical direction as we 
found horizontally in the example from Rosa 
Bonheur. 

The two paintings we have thus far examined 
reveal, in their style of treatment, not only line- 
direction well adapted to the expression of the 
subject-matter, but act as, or, serve as a revela- 
tion of their authors. Rosa Bonheur was primarily 
interested in the grace and beauty of material 
things; consequently, her lines stay close to 
Mother Earth. Not so with Murillo; his were 
spiritual thoughts; so it is natural that his lines, 
like the aspirations they represented, should soar 
upward. 

The illustration of another type of straight 
line arrangement comes from the brush of Hob- 
bema (1638-1709), a member of the Dutch 
school. There is good evidence that he was born 
at Amsterdam, though history gives practically 
nothing concerning his youth. As a painter, 
Hobbema excelled as a landscapist. Of him, Sir 
Joseph Crowe said, “In the exercises of his craft, 
Hobbema was patient beyond all conception. 
It is doubtful whether anyone ever so completely 
mastered, as he did, the still life of woods and 
hedges or mills or pools.”’ 

His masterpiece, the ‘‘Avenue, Middelharnis,”’ 











FIGURE 3 ‘‘AVENUE MIDDELHARNIS” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 








well illustrates the plan of having straight lines 
converge, or come to a focus, at a single point. 
In this picture, the lines formed by the tree-tops, 
the base of the tree-trunks, as well as foliage and 
horizon-lines, all lead to a common center, around 
which the fancy plays. 

Strictly speaking, a picture may be a line- 
composition and yet have no actually straight 
lines leading either to or away from the point of 
focus. A style based on invisible or implied 
lines is found in Correggio’s ‘““The Marriage of 
St. Catherine.” 





FIGURE 4 “MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHARINE” 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 

Correggio (1494-1534), of the school of Parma, 
derived his name from the fact that he was born 
in the Modena territory of Northern Italy. Cor- 
reggio received a broad education, with special 
emphasis on the fine arts. In early life he became 
equally well known for originality, spontaneity, 
and correctness of drawing. On the whole, 
Correggio’s work shows an excellent combina- 
tion of both line and tone in composition. In his 
historical studies he seemed to be equally fas- 
cinated by the stories and legends of early 
Christianity and of pagan mythology. 

“The Marriage of St. Catherine’ has already 
been mentioned as being built on converging 
lines. The eye entering the picture is imme- 
diately attracted to the light-toned form of the 
Christ-Child. On looking at the Infant’s face, 


however, the observer’s gaze follows the direction 
of his eyes to the center of interest—the finger of 
St. Catherine—upon which a ring is about to be 
placed. 


The eye then turns to the other indi- 
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viduals—to the mother, St. Sebastian, and 
Catherine; but due to the imaginary lines leading 
from all eyes to a point of convergence, the 
attention of the beholder is affected in much the 
same, though subtler manner, as in the ““Avenue, 
Middelharnis”’. 

The triangular and rectangular types are mani- 
festly built on the straight-line motive, but so 
combined as to form something of a geometrical 
pattern. These styles of arrangement are very 
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“MISS BOWLES” 
MARBLE 


frequently found in a great many of the notable 
paintings. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-92), a member of 
the English school, is rightfully remembered 
because of his versatility. There were no por- 
trait-photographers in his day; hence nearly 
everyone who could afford it patronised the 
professional portrait-painters. Reynolds was one 
of these, and very successful, too; for no painter 
was more frequently visited by the aristocracy 
of the period than he. For each of his customers 
Reynolds seemed to have an individual manner 
of treatment—a remarkable thing when it is 
considered that he painted as many as three 
thousand portraits in his lifetime. Besides being 
a prolific and inventive painter, Reynolds was a 
noble character, an ardent booklover, and an 
intimate of some of the leading men of the time, 
including Samuel Johnson and David Garrick, 


the actor. Thackeray has written of Reynolds: 
“Of all the polite men of that age, Joshua 
Reynolds was the finest gentleman.” 

“Miss Bowles” is a very good instance of the 
pyramidal arrangement applied to figures. In it 
Reynolds has caught the little girl and her dog 
in a spontaneous mood: the very portrait seems 
to be breathing. A pyramidal plan gives a dis- 
tinct impression of unity, compactness, and 
solidity. On the whole, Nature avoids sharp 
angles as she does a vacuum: but of all geomet- 
rical arrangements in nature, none is more 
favored than the pyramidal. For instance, a 
rugged mountain is often little more than a series 
of pyramids, differing in size and angularity, 
while most evergreen trees follow the same plan. 
The head and shoulders of a human being—one 
of the most artistic of God’s creations—form an 
imaginary pyramid. With the shoulders as a 
base, the head fits under the apex. Again, the 
eyes are situated along a plane that serves as 
the base of an inverted pyramid, including the 
nose and the mouth, and having the chin as an 
apex. 

Similar in some respects to the triangular is 
the rectangular method of arrangement. But, 
instead of giving the figures a central location, an 
implied diagonal cuts the picture-space in half. 
The chief elements occupy one of these diagonals, 
usually a lower one. 
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FIGURE 6 “CHRIST APPEARING TO MAGDALENE” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 











Correggio’s ‘Christ Appearing to Mary Magda- 
lene in the Garden” is based on both a diagonal 
and rectangular plan. If you draw a line from 
the lower left corner to the upper right one, a 
large portion of the two figures is found to be 
placed in the lower diagonal. If you prefer, you 
may think of the arrangement as that of a rec- 
tangular capital letter “L”’ written backwards, 
thus: _]. This picture might be thought of as 
following either plan, whichever you prefer. 

In our brief study of straight lines in composi- 
tion, we have found them particularly adapted 
to the expression of certain moods. They are 
direct, forceful, and full of rapid movement. 
They quickly catch the attention; directly and 
simply tell their story. The elementary types 
illustrated by Bonheur and Murillo carry the eye 
out of the picture with the same force that it was 
attracted into it; the other types, though more 
complicated, are able to hold the interest longer. 

We now turn our attention to the work that is 
based on curved lines. This is most frequently 
expressed in the S-type, the circular, and the 
elliptical. 

A representative of the French school, Boucher 
(1703-70) gives a very good example of the §, 
or ‘“‘Hogarth’s line” plan in “Le Jugement de 
Paris”, now in the Wallace Collection, London. 
Boucher, the son of a mediocre embroidery 
pattern-designer, was born in Paris, gained 
prominence in early life, and became a great 
favorite among the social aristocracy of the 
French capital. After receiving many honors, he 
was, at the age of sixty-two, made official painter 
in the royal palace. An acknowledged master of 
both figures and landscape, he had the happy 
faculty of being able to combine the two, so that 
they seemed eminently fitted to each other. His 
was a style filled with curves and poetry. As a 
painter Boucher was tireless, often painting 
twelve hours a day. 

In his ‘“‘Jugement de Paris’’, the S-curve serves 
as a motive for the composition. The chief 
figures are arranged in one line, and the same 
curve is found repeated very often in the indi- 
vidual bodies. 

Few painters have shown greater fondness for 
the circular and elliptical arrangement than 
Raphael (1483-1520), who belongs to the Floren- 
tine, Umbrian, and the Roman schools. Raphael 
first saw the light on the Tuscany-Umbrian 
border. Left an orphan before he had reached 
his teens, he studied for four years under Peru- 
gino, whose style he early imitated. At the age 
of twenty-one Raphael visited and was well 
received at Florence. So marked was the success 
that attended him, that he counted the highest 
church officials among his patrons. Raphael was 
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FIGURE 7 “LE JUGEMENT DE PARIS” 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
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not only individually a genius; he also knew 
how to assimilate and make a part of himself the 
genius of others. A cotemporary writer speaks 
of his character in these terms: 

**. . . All were surpassed by him in friendly 
courtesy as well as in art; all confessed the 
influence of his sweet and gracious nature which 
was so replete with excellence, and so perfect in 
all the charities that not only was he honored by 
men, but even by the very animals who would 
constantly follow his steps and always loved 
him.” 

In Raphael's “Transfiguration’’, the figures in 
the upper part of the composition are arranged 
in a circle, with Christ in the center. In the 
lower group, which might be considered as a 
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separate composition, the ellipse forms the plan 
of arrangement. 

Curved lines are more frequently found in 
nature than either straight lines or angles. The 
S-curve, like a flame of fire, represents ascending 
movement; the circle and ellipse make for as 
much unity as the triangle, and hold the atten- 
tion longer than almost any other arrangement. 
No line is more graceful than a curved one. 

Before leaving the subject of linear composi- 
tion, it is well to make a brief study of one of the 





discussed, and your ability to point them out will 
probably serve as a starting-point for an inde- 
pendent study of linear composition. 


Questions on the “Sistine Madonna”’ 
1. In what respect is the line-arrangement 
similar to that of the “Immaculate Conception’’? 
2. Can you find any implied lines, like those 
in the ‘‘Marriage of St. Catherine’’? 
3. How is the figure plan triangular? Circular? 
(To be continued) 

















FIGURE 8 “THE TRANSFIGURATION 
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greatest paintings in the world, namely, the 
“Sistine Madonna” (Dresden Gallery), by 
Raphael. It is based primarily on a symmetrical 
plan, in which an element on one side of the 
picture is offset by a similar element on the 
opposite side. To do this without making the 
whole appear stiff and stilted is a task for a 
genius. Raphael has proved his mastery of this 
difficult form of composition; for in the ‘‘Sistine 
Madonna” we find both unity and variety. 

The “Sistine Madonna” is more than a sym- 
metrical composition. In it you may find the 
elements of many of the types we have already 











FIGURE 9 “SISTINE MADONNA” 
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[A writer has made the point that painting 
cannot take the place of photography, or photo- 
graphy the place of painting. Yet, each is of 
practical assistance to the other in teaching 
technique as well as composition. We believe 
that each can stand upon its own feet without 
leaning on the other for support. In short, let 
a photograph be a picture produced by photo- 
graphic processes. Let it win its way as a photo- 
graph, and not lean on painting to make it a 
picture. Conversely, let not the painter depend 
upon photography to help him hide his short- 
comings as an artist.—-Ep1ror. | 
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GJEVOTEES with limited equipment, 
including no more than a hand 
camera of a comparatively inexpen- 
sive model, although of the type 

: permitting the employment of a 
“combination back”’ to accommodate plates and 
cut-films, have probably found to their great 
disgust and disappointment that its limitations 
do not permit them to photograph relatively 
small objects, even with the additional expedient 
of the “portrait-attachment”. For even when 
that useful accessory does compensate for the 
lack of sufficient focal length, it is frequently 
necessary—and in most cases desirable—to use 
a filter, especially in photographing small flowers 
where color-values must be rendered properly, 
and in any number of other cases necessitating 
similar treatment. Since the lens-mount cannot 
accommodate both filter and portrait attachment, 
the filter must be dispensed with unless either 
the portrait-attachment is reversed in its mount 
and employed inside the camera on the rear 





























FIGURE 1 


Increasing the Usefulness of the Hand-Camera 
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combination of the lens, or the filter is used 
inside the camera. 

Although either of these methods may be 
resorted to, both are very awkward; and, besides, 
being a great tax on time and patience, are in 
the end of uncertain usefulness. 

To provide for such a need of greater bellows- 
extension—without entailing the expense of 
better equipment—the contrivance shown in 
the accompanying diagram was designed to 
compensate for the short bellows-extension on 
the less expensive cameras. 

Constructed of thin, light wood, its simple 
design and economical properties place it within 
reach of all, and its construction and use will 
open to the amateur the presumably hitherto 
untouched field of photographing with filters 
and orthochromatic or panchromatic materials, 
small objects, copying small pictures, ‘“‘close- 
ups” of medium-sized objects, and, in fact, any- 
thing where a camera of longer focal length than 
the ordinary hand-camera would be necessary. 
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It consists merely of a rectangular box fitted 
to the combination back of the camera and 
provided with a slide to accommodate a plate- 
holder. The box is open at both ends to conform 
to the opening in the plateholder, and at the 
front is grooved at both sides and at the bottom 
to permit its being slid into the plateholder- 
track on the combination back. Since the 
grooves must be the same size as the grooves 
in the plateholder, a discarded plateholder with 
the inside cut out, flush with the sides, may 
either be tacked or glued onto the front of the 
box, making an excellent substitute for the 
grooving. The size, as far as the height and 
length are concerned, is optional and dependent 
both on the model of the camera the contrivance 
is to be used with and the increase in focal 
length desired. The attachment represented by 
Figure 1 was made to fit the Eastman Kodak 
No. 3A (3144 x5%). It gives an extension of 
5144 inches, and with its employment gives 
increased focal length sufficient to render images 
on the groundglass approximately their normal 
size. Due to the structure and method of 
fastening the combination back to the camera, 
a much greater length than 514 inches is 
scarcely possible, as the weight of the box would 
probably prove too great a strain on the combina- 
tion back. For the same reason it is advisable 
to make the box of as light a wood as possible, 
consistent with its rigidity and serviceability. 
Figure 1 shows the measurements in detail. 
The track on the back of the box is similar in 
every respect to the track on the combination 
back, into which the plateholder slides, and 
may be made either of metal or thin wood. Care 
must be taken to see that it will accommodate 
the plateholder snugly, otherwise fogged plates 
will result. In that respect, caution must also 
be used in cutting the grooves on the sides and 








bottom on the front, as upon this depends to a 
large extent the successful operation of the con- 
trivance. Mention is scarcely needed of the 
fact that the box must be so constructed as to be 
absolutely light-tight. A strip of thin, black 
felt is glued across the front end, just above the 
opening and across the back to prevent the 
entrance of light, and the box is, of course, 
given a coating of dull, black paint on the inside 
to prevent reflections. 

Since the number of cases where the use of 
both the portrait-attachment and a filter is 
desired in combination will probably be in the 
minority, the principal use of the device will be 
for photographing with or without the use of a 
filter those small objects which the ordinary 
short bellows on the hand-camera makes 
impossible. 

As mentioned above, if the dimensions shown 
in the diagrams are used, pictures showing the 
subject its normal size may be obtained; but 
should it be desired to increase the size of any 
particular object in the photograph, the portrait- 
attachment may easily be employed in con- 
junction with the extension-back. By this 
method and the practice of inserting a spectacle- 
lens in the mount ordinarily used for the portrait- 
attachment, the writer has had excellent results 
and believes in recommending it. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that the 
equivalent of greater bellows-extension will have 
an effect on the exposure necessary. This is 
slight, however, and will soon be learned through 
experience; but for the benefit of those mathe- 
matically inclined, I quote from a _ valuable 
article in a recent issue of this magazine touching 
upon the relation of bellows-extension to expo- 
sure: ““The square of the focal length of the lens 
is to the square of the bellows-extension as the 
normal exposure is to the required exposure.” 


A Convenient Retouching-Easel 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


S one progresses in photography 
there inevitably comes a_ time 
when it is desirable to do work 
of one kind or another upon the 
negative; and for this purpose a 





retouching-desk of some sort is almost indis- 
pensable, if one would work with any degree of 
comfort. The form presented is adapted to 
amateurs who have only occasional work of the 
kind and limited quarters, as it closes flat and, 


by inserting a screw-eye in the top of the frame, 
can be hung upon the wall or in a closet out of 
the way. It has also the merit of costing prac- 
tically nil, for it can be made with materials 
usually to be found about the home. 

Just a few words of explanation which will 
make the drawing clear. The opening in the 
center is rebated so the glass will fit in flush 
with the surface of the board. The glass is held 
in place by gluing strips of black paper around 


~ 
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FIGURE 1 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


the edges so that it overlaps both the glass and 
the board. If the groundglass is placed smooth 
side up it will be found much easier to keep clean. 
The 4 x 5 size should be sufficiently large irrespec- 
tive of the negative size because only a small 
area of the negative needs to be illuminated 
at a time, and all other light should be excluded. 
As the negative rests upon the ledge it can only 
be shifted sidewise with convenience. I have 
found that it is very useful to take a piece of 
strong black paper, about 8 x 12 inches in size, 
cut in this a circular opening over the ground- 


glass about two to three inches in diameter 
and use this between the groundglass and the 
negative. The work proceeds by shifting the 
paper instead of the negative. The lower end 
of this oblong sheet is drawn under the negative- 
rest, which is removable, and the upper end goes 
under the wood-strip shown at the top. This 
last is nailed only at either end; and if a small 
square of thin cardboard is placed underneath 
before nailing, the paper can be shifted without 
binding. In this manner the paper is held flat 
and smooth upon the board and at the same time 
can be moved in any direction by simply pulling 
the projecting ends. The arrangement at the 
bottom serves nicely as a pencil-rack, and also 
the projecting ledge when placed over the edge 
of the table holds the easel in place and prevents 
it from sliding away from the operator. The 
boards are cleated together on the back and all 
joints should be made light-tight by pasting 
black paper over them. It is also desirable to 
paint the easel a dull black, although not abso- 
lutely essential. Finally, a piece of closely- 
woven black cloth, cut to size, is first tacked to 
the top strip of the frame and then carried 
smoothly over the top and tacked to the back 
of the board, the cloth otherwise being allowed 
to drape over the sides as far as the table. Two 
positions for the negative-rest are provided in 
order that different sized negatives can be 
handled conveniently. 


Whither Are We Bound? 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


is always of interest to take a 
moment from time to time for a 
CA es) little retrospection and introspec- 
ay We Ge! tion. It is likewise of some value 
i BE to note the trend of things and to 
hazard a guess with regard to what may happen 
in the future. The art and science of photo- 
graphy is no exception to the influence of changed 
conditions. 

There was a time when to be able to develop 
a plate and to make a print was thought to be 
no small accomplishment for the amateur photo- 
grapher. Today a pictorial photographer is 
expected to be master of several developing, 
printing, and enlarging processes. The amateur 
photographer of the present no longer confines 
himself to still-photography, but has entered 
the field of amateur motion-pictures, and has 
done so successfully. Before we have really had 
the opportunity to become adjusted to the 









movies, comes the news that television may 
become a commercial possibility and that we 
shall hear, and see what we hear, over the radio. 
Who knows but that the photographic salons of 
the future will resemble the nickelodeons of the 
past, and groups of judges will sit before machines 
resembling mutoscopes, while reel after reel or 
wave after wave of television pictures are pro- 
jected or broadcast for inspection. Is_ this 
thought any more far-fetched than to have 
suggested in 1900 that we would have home 
movies and radio twenty-eight years later? 
Without a doubt there are some amateur photo- 
graphers who would like to have things as they 
were back in 1900—‘‘the good old days’’, as 
some would say. Yet, the fact remains that 
things in the world move this way or that, 
whether we like it or not. Is not the best course 
for us to adopt a spirit of toleration, open-mind- 
edness, real service, progressiveness, and a smile? 
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“THE END OF A PERFECT (PICTORIAL) DAY” 
CHAS. E. LAMPHERE 


HONORABLE MENTION—VACATION-PICTURES 





SPINNAKER RUN 
W. C. SAWYER 
HONORABLE MENTION—VACATION-PICTURES 




















EDITORIAL 





The Old Man of the Mountain 


S there are, doubtless, many camera-users 

among winter-hikers, notably members 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club, whose 
tramps take them preferably through certain 
attractive regions in the State of New Hampshire, 
it is more than likely that the objective of many 
excursionist visitors will be the stony profile 
of the Old Man of the Mountain. This famous 
profile never fails to intrigue the passing camerist. 
Many a camera has been directed upward 
toward this old landmark, seen high up, between 
the branches of neighboring trees. It has been 
observed by certain discriminating friends of the 
“Old Man” that his stony face does not always 
present the cold and forbidding expression 
familiar to the average observer. It is main- 
tained by some of his friends that at certain 
periods he prefers to assume an expression of 
stolid indifference, whereas at other times he 
suggests a certain knowing aspect understood 
by only a few of his friends. There is no question 
that here is an opportunity for dispute. Some 
will hold to one theory, others to another. There 
certainly is room for discussion. It would be 
interesting for the champions of our old friend, 
the “Stony Face’, to meet at some convenient 
place—possibly a spot beneath his shadow— 
and discuss the subject. Those who may desire 
to obtain a picture out of the ordinary might 
choose a time when the profile is covered with 
snow and outlined against a dark cloud or a 
gloomy sky. After having faced a snow-storm or 
an icy blast, our friend ‘““‘The Old Man” may 
show the effects of such a trying ordeal, and 
the resultant appearance be such as to elicit our 
individual interest; for the water from melting 
ice dripping from his weather-beaten profile 
must arouse feelings of sadness. Here, then, is 
an opportunity for the pictorial worker gifted 
with powers of observation and imagination. 
Whether seen at the time when neighboring 
trees are in leafage, or when denuded of foliage, 
the subject under consideration offers a grateful 
opportunity to the pictorialist ambitious to 
undertake a difficult problem—one which if 
treated successfully will more than repay him 
for the study and time spent upon it. Every 





true and resourceful pictorialist is delighted when 
he can find a subject for artistic interpretation— 








one that will rejoice his soul and put to the test 
his ability for artistic expression. He _ will 
welcome the opportunity to show how well he 
can treat such a subject—a theme that cannot 
fail to intrigue almost any ambitious pictorial 
worker. 


Lens-Detail 


O; we are not retrogressing. On the 
N contrary. But what worker individually 
interested in photographic progress can repress 
an exclamation of delight when beholding a 
well-made contact-print that reveals all the fine, 
delicate detail produced by a type of lens that 
represents the last word of the optician’s science! 
It would seem, therefore, that the owner of an 
expensive, up-to-date photographic lens would 
be eager to acquaint himself with all its optical 
possibilities—defining-powers, and the like. Of 
course, he expects the maximum detail of which 
his lens is capable. Of this, naturally, he is 
assured, and it does not cause him the least 
worry or concern. He is now ready to start 
with a sharpness of detail corresponding with his 
needs. As his new Anastigmat is provided with 
an Iris diaphragm, the satisfied owner is prepared 
to produce negatives rejoicing in all the clearness 
of detail seen by the normal human eye. There 
is this to be said for the benefit of those in favor 
of suppression of excessive sharpness; namely, 
no matter how much objection there may be 
to the revelation of ambitious detail, there are 
always means at hand for its suppression or 
control. It may be resorted to at the very 
beginning, or controlled whenever convenient. 
Workers resort to devices improvised by them- 
selves. They are too well known to require 
description here. Yet there are those—and their 
number is legion—who will not be denied. 
“They want what they want when they want 
it!’ They desire to work unhampered in this 
land of liberty! By giving preference to sharply- 
defining anastigmats, the user may employ the 
same identical lens for all the purposes he has 
in view; but if discriminating, he will select one 
that enjoys the highest reputation. Certain 
sharply-defining ones are offered to workers which 
do not merit their respectful consideration— 
like a familiar saying, ““The best is none too 
good!”’ or words to that effect. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puotro-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—VACATION-PICTURES 
Closed December 31, 1927 


First Prize . 

Second Prize 

Third Prize , ‘ ‘ 

Honorable Mention: R. Ashby; Mrs. Charles A. Bonfils; L. J. Creegan; Theo. J. Eck; George W. French; George 

M. Gerhard; Francis P. Griffiths; U. Stephen Johnson; Dr. K. Koike; Alexander J. Krupy; Charles E. Lamphere; 

Louis R. Murray; Walter E. Owen; A. J. Pandian; Frank Reeves; F. M. Sageman; W. C. Sawyer; Maurice Smith; 
Pehr Sparre; Vincent Stelcik; A. M. Tomlinson. 





Dr. Max Thorek 
Horace Tyzack 


Alexander Leventon 
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VACATION-TRAGEDY—‘‘MAN OVERBOARD” 
DR. MAX THOREK 


FIRST PRIZE—VACATION-PICTURES 


















Second Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


VACATION-PICTURES 


NONPLUSSED HORACE TYZACK 





Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 





VACATION-PICTURES 





EARLY MORNING ON THE 


ALEXANDER 





LEVENTON 




















SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 





Subjects for Competition—1928 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 


“My Home.” 
*Portraits.” 

“Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” 
‘Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Table-Top Photography 

TuereE are those of our contributors who hold the 
idea that to make a photograph of any inanimate 
object or group of objects is no very great task. They 
contend that a subject that does not move, stays 
where you put it, and will be the same today, and a 
month from today, is really not worthy of serious 
effort. Very well, this competition may prove to them 
that their ideas on the subject may need revision. 
Let them take two subjects, such as Mr. Davis has 
used, and see whether or not they can equal or surpass 
his effort at the first attempt. Perhaps they have 
forgotten the matter of lighting—its source and its 
power. Then, too, what about the best plate or film 
to use, the most effective color-screen, and the correct 
exposure? How many of our contestants have made a 
careful study of the relative values and merits of 
artificial illumination and daylight? Which, if either, 
is best for table-top photography? 

Perhaps our contributors have not really sensed the 
importance of composition in table-top photography. 


Closes June 30. 
Closes July 31. 
“Landscapes.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
““Water-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”” Closes December 31. 


“Architectural Subjects.” 
“Pictures of Children.” 


To be sure, they know that objects must be arranged 
attractively; but how is it done in connection with 
lighting-effects? Another interesting factor is that 
of making one’s own subjects or sets. A visit to the 
toy department of any general retail store will supply 
attractive subjects which may be used in table-top 
photography. Those of our readers who are fortunate 
to have collections of curios gathered from various 
parts of the world will find that these will supply 
many excellent subjects. When our contributors take 
a few of these things into consideration, they may 
decide that there is more to table-top photography 
than they thought. Really, there is something new 
and stimulating about this branch of photographic 
work. In so many ways it presents entirely new 
problems which it is a delight to try to solve. After 
all, table-top photography will be found to offer the 
experienced worker a real test; and, if he makes a 
success of his venture, he has every reason to feel that 
he has accomplished something worthwhile. 
A. H. Brarpstey. 





INCOMPATIBILITY 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 



















BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 





3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErRA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent fur each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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is hereby given to the picture entitled 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subjects—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 
Honorable Mention: 


Edward Alenius; James A. “Bell; I. D. Conklin; 


Doris E. Wright 


Daniels 


Ewald Haase; Lilian F. Newton; R. P. 


Sundaraji Pillai; Elton A. Smith; W. H. Smith. 
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First Prize 













BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“WHAT'S THAT?” DORIS E. WRIGHT 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





J. DANIELS 





IN THE HARBOR 

















EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Maaazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. ‘There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used, and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHotro-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1927 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


. George W. Payne 
: R. E. Midgley 


Honorable Mention: Paul W. Kearney; -_ Mattersdorf: Katharine Matthies; Mrs. L. T. Merrill; Frances 
McCurdy; Mrs. W. H. Smith; Lois Snelling. 
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ExposurE-MaAkKErs’ 


COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





' THE SAND-DUNES GEORGE H. PAYNE 


Second Prize 


ExposuRE-MAKERS’ 


COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 








R. E. MIDGELEY 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








AFTER THE STORM 


. 


JAMES A. BELL 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographic Technique. 


Mr. Bett has chosen a good subject for pictorial 
composition; but has not, I think, handled it to its 
best advantage. He has left such a preponderance 
of dark mass to the right of the picture that the atten- 
tion is rather compelled to the left-hand side. I think 
by trimming an inch and a half off the left side of the 
reproduction, and half an inch off the right, that 
the resulting picture is an improvement. 

The exposure was undoubtedly made in poor light, 
and I rather suspect close to mid-day. That perhaps 
accounts for the fact that a filter was not used, as a 
fast exposure was necessary. A picture of this type, 
however, like a snow-picture, almost has to have a 
little sunlight to bring it out. Notice how flat and 
lifeless the water is, and how the spray from the break- 
ing wave blends into the sky. The same shot on a 


cloudy-bright day, and using a sky-filter, would be 
far better. 

In conclusion, I might add that the title is almost 
as important as the development of the print, and 
that in this case it is rather ill-chosen. The sea looks 
calm and the sky is devoid of the ominous-looking 
clouds usually associated with a storm at sea, though 
trimming the print as I suggested above helps some. 
The title here rather makes one think the picture was 
taken quite a while after the storm. 

Leo ORDEMAN. 


Our friend behind the lens in the “After the Storm”’ 
picture appears just to have missed the effect he was 
after. Instead of capturing the tempestuous wave at 
the instant before it broke, he got nothing but a blur 
of misty spray where detail is important and where 
interest should logically appear. 

A subject of this character requires patience, a small 
stop, and an exceedingly speedy lens and shutter. 
Also, if one is to “stop”’ interesting action, so necessary 
in marine work, one is justified in anticipating a bit, 
meeting action half way—in this case, by starting 
shutter action just one jump ahead of the onrushing 
wave. 

This picture fails chiefly because of this lack; for by 
destroying middle-distance interest with the offending 
atmospheric blur, the beauty and character of the 
shore-line, which is supposed to draw one into the 
picture, has been lost. Furthermore, the impression 
remaining is that the composition is at fault, which 
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NORWEGIAN FISH-MARKET 





HAROLD H. SEATON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Data: 


Made at Tromso, Norway; July 2 p.m.; light, fair; 10 2 15 


em. Ica Camera; Zeiss-Tessar lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; plate; devel- 
oped in Amidol; enlarged on P. M.C. Bromide. 


isn’t true. The rugged sweep of the coast is in the 
picture, and well placed. It is the tardy exposure of 
the wave in question that keeps us out of a picture 
we all want to enjoy. 

Davin D. Cooke. 


UnDovuBTEDLY, a better effect might have been 
secured if the picture had been made from a lower 
viewpoint. The waves would have seemed more 
massive and imposing. The mass of white cotton-like 
cloud, placed in the right of the middle distance, 
produces a feeling of futility and incompleteness. 
Good, strong dashing breakers in its place, and the 
mist rising from other breakers in the background 
would have been more effective. 


Se 


The Thing That Does It 


E. L. C. Morse. 


You may talk to men about the duty and privilege 
of being better workers, and they will laugh you in 
the face and keep right on in the old way. 

But just put your own preaching into effect right on 





your own job, working out your theories in actual 
practice, and you will accomplish what you never can 
accomplish by talking. 

The thing that does it is doing. Tell your neighbor 
that if he will set out an apple tree, some day he will 
have fruit to sell and keep, and you may watch till you 
are as gray as a rat and see no apple tree on his lot. 

But set out a tree in your own back yard and bring 
it to bearing, and you will need to argue no more. The 
rosy-cheeked apples on your tree hit the nail on the 
head. 

Contact. 


A work of art is an appeal to another mind, and it 
cannot draw out more than that mind contains. But 
to enjoy is, as it were, to create; to understand is a form 
of equality. 

Joun La Farce. 


Host (an amateur photographer): “What will you 
have, my boy, the radio or phonograph, or shall we sit 
and look at my album of snapshots?” 

Guest: “I hate the radio and phonograph but—let’s 
have ’em!”’ 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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Wuo can help contemplating the majestic beauty of 
the frontispiece, “Good-bye, Rainier!” without feeling 
deeply impressed? Naturally, the admiration of the 
beholder goes out to the picture itself. After studying 
it for awhile, one begins to appreciate the debt he 
owes to the pictorial skill of the photographer. With 
commendable judgment he has placed a figure in the 
foreground—first, to establish the relative height of 
the glacial mass and, second, to form a pictorial whole 
that shall satisfy even the most exacting of observers. 
The foreground has judiciously been kept in a low 
tone, and from this locality the perspective recedes 
and culminates in the snowy peak. Data: Picture 
made at Mt. Rainier, Wash.; Kodak No. 1; Anastigmat 
lens; F/6.3; full opening; three-time color-screen; made 
in September at 4 p.m.; light fair; 1/25 second; roll-film 
developed with pyro; P. M. C. Bromide paper. 

Pictures of squaws have frequently appeared in 
these pages, but not one of such strength of character 
and pleasing expression as the one on page 133. The 
photographer has covered himself with glory, for the 
technique is flawless and the facial gradations are 
worthy of admiration for the skilful lighting bestowed 
upon them. We cannot but pay our sincere com- 
pliments to the author of this rare pictorial effort. 
Data: Made in Umatilla Indian Reservation, Pendleton, 
Ore., Popular Pressman camera; 3144 x 4144; Adis lens, 
6-inch focal length; F/4.5; made in August, 11 a.M.; 
cloudy; 1/30 second; Eastman film-pack; Rodinal for 
film, Nepera for print; Novabrom K-14 Normal. 

“Snow Storm’, page 135, is a typical winter-scene, 
and even the shut-ins would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to walk around in this wintry spot. Mr. Smith 
will probably not object to a few words of kindly 
criticism, particularly as the picture is contributed to 
the Beginners’ Competition, and since as a beginner 
he merits high praise for his artistic treatment of a 
somewhat difficult subject. The pictorialist—who is 
of the promising sort—was probably not aware that 
the trees appeared rather top-heavy, a circumstance, 
however, that could not well be overcome. Then, too, 
the picture is too symmetrical, as each prominent tree is 
about the same distance from a side of the picture. 
All the same, the general effect is so pleasing that 
one hopes to see more of Mr. Smith’s camera-efforts. 
Data: Eastman film cameras; Zeiss F/4.5; 1 second; 
stop, F/5.6; pyro developer. 

The illustrations which accompany an article by 
Mr. Hotchkiss reveal the exercise of an ample photo- 
graphic technique, although not associated, in the 
present instance, with the highly-developed sense of 
artistic beauty. Nevertheless, it would be difficult 
for even the most experienced commercial photo- 
grapher to produce finer technical results than charac- 
terise, in particular, the illustrations on pages 139 
and 140. The data will be found in the article. 

There is a potential power of expression concealed 
within the quiet composition, “Goin’ Home”, page 
145. The sportsman is rowing away from the observer 
and occupies his proper position in the picture, which 
excels in appropriately low tones—a masterpiece of 
pictorial effort. Data: Made in June, 3 p.m.; bright 





light, no sun; T. P. Ruby Reflex; 64-inch Taylor 








Cooke lens, F/5.6; 1/50 second; Agfa Film-Pack; K-2 


screen, Rodinal; Veltex; made at Alta Lake, B.C. 

“The Roadside Camp’’, page 149, must offer helpful 
suggestions to the touring motorist. In the present 
instance, it is not apparent that a halt is made merely 
for the purpose of pleasing the picture-lover. Never- 
theless, the whole group—automobile, tent, and 
motorist—is favored with a delightful setting of trees, 
pleasantly reminding one of the near-by;woods. Data: 
Made at Fort Worth, Tex.; late in May; bright sun in 
late afternoon; Gavaert Cut-Film; Graf Anastigmat, 
914-inch focus; F/16; 14 second; pyro tank-develop- 
ment; Velox contact print. 

Arthur L. Marble evinces a profound understanding 
of his subject. His pen-and-ink sketches of famous 
paintings show that he is master in his chosen line 
of endeavor. 

Those who are familiar with the popular song, ““The 
End of a Perfect Day”’, may be glad to see a phase of 
it pictured by Charles E. Lamphere, as shown on page 
159. According to his interpretation, the pleasant 
sensation of a perfect day is in the making, although, 
according to the artist’s notes, the exposure was made 
“late afternoon”, which leaves the precise time in 
doubt. Nevertheless, as the author lives in California, 
it may be assumed that the picture was made in that 
part of the country. But we are concerned primarily 
with the picture proper. The setting is a beautiful one 
which, if photographed at a different time of day, 
might have resulted in an effect more expressive of 
tranquillity than appears in the present instance. 
The discriminating onlooker may object to the spotty 
effect that prevails throughout. Why the fair model 
was allowed to wear her white sweater for the photo- 
graph is a mystery; for, placed as she is, against a tree 
quite dark in tone, the contrast produced cannot be 
said to be highly artistic. Perhaps the author can 
explain why the sun is pouring down on the head of 
his model, whose personal charm and attractiveness 
would seem to constitute the only redeeming feature 
of the picture. Data: Made in Diamond Canyon, 
Oakland, Calif.; late afternoon in August; 214 x 814 
R. B. Graflex; Eastman Kodak; roll-film; lens, F/4.5; 
1/25 second at F/5.6; pyro; enlarged on Defender 
Buff. 

“Spinnaker Run”, page 160, shows the masterful, 
technical control of the artist, Mr. W. C. Sawyer. 
The white sails are gratefully and sufficiently low 
in tone, without depriving the picture of life and snap, 
and the separation of the two craft enables one to see 
each of them and to enjoy the expanse of subdued 
white on their canvas. All praise to the artist, Mr. 
Sawyer, who, apparently, is also an enthusiastic 
yachtsman! 





Advanced Competition 


FAMILIAR as we are—of course to a limited extent 
only—with the productive photographic power of 
Dr. Max Thorek, we were not prepared to behold, 
in these pages, so impressive an example of his power 
of interpretation as in “Vacation Tragedy—Man 
Overboard!” page 163. In our visits to notable pictorial 
exhibitions, in this country and abroad, we cannot 
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recall anything finer of a like nature. If we, personally, 
viewed this picture without knowing the name of its 
author, we should be tempted to exclaim, ““This is one 
of Mortimer’s best!’ And we sincerely hope that this 
comparison will not ruffle the feelings of the worthy 
doctor; for, in our opinion, Mr. Mortimer stands 
almost alone as an artistic marine photographer. 
What artist, painter, or photographer can hope to 
surpass the dignity, impressiveness, and general pic- 
torial qualities of this marine in which the boat, about 
to be lowered, is poised just in the right place in the 
picture-area—above and away from the center of the 
pictorial limits. Never was a first prize more justly 
awarded! Data: Made on the Atlantic Ocean; July, 
2 p.m.; dull light; Graflex 4.x 5; B. and L. Tessar lens; 
stop, F/4.5; 1/75 second; Agfa Film-Pack; Elon-Pyro; 
Portrait Bromide D. 

Whatever the player in “Nonplussed?” page 164, 
has in mind may not be apparent to the uninitiated; 
the expression of perplexity and indecision is well 
carried out. His indecision appears to have taken 
considerable time, when one considers the attitude 
and expression of the onlookers. The man at the 
right looks as if he had been awaiting the player's 
decision for some time. The same may be said of the 
rest of the spectators. Although the player is not 
placed to the best advantage, pictorially, the man 
in his shirt sleeves, seated at the extreme right, con- 
stitutes a welcome balance, and, more than that, 
a welcome and needed contrast in his place in the 
low-toned foreground. Data: Made in Vancouver, 
B.C.; Pentac camera; 244 x 3144; Pentac lens, focal 
length 41% inches; stop F/2.9; June, 7 p.m.; sun; 1/25 
second; Kodak roll-film; Rodinal; Wellington Bromoil. 

“Early Morning on the Bay’, third prize in the 
Advanced Competition, Vacation Pictures, on the 
same page, fills the eye, first, because the original 
print must have been a beautiful and technically 
perfect one, retaining all the fine technical qualities 
produced by the artist, who has doubtless received 
many encomiums from discriminating friends for this, 
a very striking and pleasing effect. The men in the 
boat and the reflections are clearly shown against the 
attractive and atmospheric background. Data: Made 
in August, 1925, Rochester, N.Y. (Irondequoit Bay), 
at about 7 p.m.; 1-A pocket Kodak; Kodak roll-film; 
Kodak Anastigmat at F/7.7 wide open; 1/25 second; 
tank-development with Eastman pyro powders; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 2, and a blue-black carbon 
print made from it. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Amona the beholders of “What’s That?” page 
167, the ladies will be foremost in their admiration of 
these little creatures which they love as household 
pets. It is obvious that the upward gaze was caused 
by artificial means. Butterflies are out of the question. 
The imagination can easily supply, unaided, the means 
adopted by the photographer. The necessarily quick 
exposure was easily managed; the beauty of the fur is 
pleasingly delineated, but not over-emphasised. Miss 
Wright did well to piace the darker kitten at the right, 
and to retain the characteristically alluring pose of 
the furry models. Data: Made in Middleboro, Mass.; 
Special Kodak, 314 x 4144; stop F/6.3; 1/50 second; 
portrait-attachment used; enlargement. 

“In the Harbor’, same page, presents a scene 
familiar to every visitor to New York Harbor. There is 
just enough life not to overload or crowd the picture- 
space. The background with the clouded sky and 
the gull flying low in the foreground are features that 
one expects to see associated with a picture of this 


kind. Data: Made in New York Bay; 4x 5 Graflex; 
Jos. Schneider lens, focal length 8 inches; stop, F/6.3; 
made in September; 4.30 p.m.; partly cloudy; 1/25 
second; Agfa Back; Pyro; Velox. 


The Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


In the Exposure-Makers’ Competition, where know]l- 
edge of pictorial arrangement and other desirable 
qualities are not expected, one is agreeably surprised 
when the camerist makes a lucky shot, as is the case 
with Mr. Payne, who has captured the first prize. 
The result is fairly satisfactory, even with the objection- 
able dark-toned mound at the left. The picture has 
some good points, and we like to suggest that Mr. 
Payne become a serious picture-maker. Data: Made at 
Narragansett Pier, R.I.; photo-finished by H. E. 
Stanley, Providence, R.I.; September, 3 p.m., weather 
clear; Graflex Kodak Anastigmat lens; F/16; 1/10 
second; K-2 filter; Azo print; Eastman Panchromatic 
Film. 

“Summer”, same page, is a delightful surprise, 
coming, as it does, in the above-mentioned circum- 
stances, and one cannot but bestow praise on Mr. 
Midgeley’s effort, although it is not the result of 
creative ability. Data: Made in July, 1 p.m.; light 
somewhat hazy; Gavaert roll-film; Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; 
12-cm. focus; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. 

Of “After the Storm’’, page 170, we cannot express 
an opinion of any sort, because the picture is open to 
general criticism. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that 
the opinions to be expressed will be more favorable 
than otherwise. 


A Picture 


Picture to yourself a Southern mammy, dark- 
skinned, rolling in fat and indolence, homely and not 
overclean, half sitting, half reclining in an old broken- 
down but still serviceable rocking-chair, rocking to 
sleep a tiny mite of humanity, perhaps darker in hue 
than herself. She is sitting just outside of her cabin 
door at the close of a hot day. From afar comes 
floating along on the scented twilight air the sound of 
clear young voices plaintively sweet, with their quaint 
Southern harmony blended softly into music that 
comes from the heart. “‘Way Down Upon the Suwannee 
River” steals into the darkening Southern sky; the 
stars, God’s fairies, are peeping out onto a sleepy world. 
Home from the cotton-field comes the darkies, their 
broad straw hats of yellow and brown and their vari- 
colored neckerchiefs harmonizing picturesquely with 
their dark skins and full red lips. One by one they 
drop away, still singing, to disappear through the door 
of some lowly hut, where supper, prepared by loving 
hands, awaits. Mammy, the lovelight beaming from 
her eyes, greets her cotton-picker, and motions “silence” 
as she watches little kinky-head nodding, nodding. 
From the river the golden notes of the steamboat 
whistle rise musically as the boat approaches the 
wharf, where are piled the baskets of cotton that are 
to be taken to the mill. Already the wharf is crowded 
with young and old, for is not this the signal for dancing 
and singing, fun and frolic, surcease from the labors 
of the day? And still little kinky-head nods and nods; 
and mammy’s soft voice, now high, now low, gradually 
becomes stronger and, as though accompanied by some 
hidden musician magically playing upon the harp- 
strings of mother-love (she loves her baby), she sings 
an old lullaby, a heart-throb from an almost forgotten 
past. Little kinky-head sleeps—the night breathes a 
hushed benediction. The world is silent. 

Raven D. Hartman in Thru The Darkroom Door. 











ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 








Opinions Differ 


A CERTAIN well-meaning but only fairly promising 
pictorial worker in gum had been trying his best, for 
a long time, to get an opportunity to exhibit some of 
his efforts. He had sent his pictures to numerous 
exhibitions, but nowhere had they been accepted. 
At last he was successful; for it so happened that he 
had a personal friend on the jury of selection. Thus, 
two of his prints were hung. Eager to learn how the 
public would receive them, he proceeded to the 
exhibition-hall. Presently he noticed two ladies stop 
before his prints and discuss their merits. Interested 
to ascertain just what they thought of his work, he 
cautiously crept along the line of exhibits, stopping 
now and then as if he were examining some of the other 
displays, until he drew near enough to overhear the 
expressed comments. Cautiously, without appearing 
to listen, he heard one of the critics say to the other, 
“Yes! Ive just taken to wearing knickers, too. I 
think they are simply great!” 


The Carved Virgin of Nuremberg 


CAMERIST-FRIENDS of ours who have visited Nurem- 
berg inform us of the singular fascination of the ancient 
historic town where Wagner derived inspiration for his 
operatic masterpieces, and write to tell us that the 
famous carved Virgin, whose bust, in reproduced 
form, decorates so many artistic homes in this country 
and elsewhere, is a full-length, complete, standing 
figure. Although no startling news to us, we remember 
from the occasion of our last visit, several years ago, 
that the statue still occupied its accustomed place 
in the old and interesting sanctuary. Friends who 
contemplate a visit to Germany will find nothing, 
not even in Berlin, the German capital, to compare 
in peculiar historic charm and attractiveness with 
what Nuremberg can offer to the stranger who visits 
within her gates. Those with musical proclivities 
have no doubt enjoyed Wagner’s delightful (comic) 
opera, “The Meistersingers of Nuremberg”, and will 
easily understand why the great Richard selected the 
famous Bavarian city as the scene of his outstanding 
musical achievement. But while our camera-friends 
may succumb to the versatile charm of the author of 
“Tristan’’, they should not forget that we, over here, 
expect them to remember their duty to photography 
and to snapshoot scenes and places which, when 
admired as half-tone reproductions in PHoto-ERra 
Magazine, will awaken a renewed interest in certain 
blasé souls who imagine that nothing more remains to 
arouse their inherent camera-instincts. 


Se 


Carp in a Florida paper: “Thursday I lost a gold 
watch which I valued very highly. Immediately | 
inserted an ‘ad’ in your lost-and-found column, and 
waited. Yesterday I went home and found the watch 
God bless your paper!” 


«en 


in the pocket of another suit. 








His Vade Mecum 


Few camerists will think of traveling, by railroad 
or motor, unaccompanied by their faithful camera. 
Of course, it is quite obvious that to have the outfit 
with you, allowing it to rest quietly in the rack 
overhead in the train—where the heat rises and 
accumulates—is a bad thing to do. The best way to 
protect the film from the heat, and still have the 
“amera within easy reach for immediate use, is to 
keep it on the floor between one’s feet, but away from 
the steam-pipes, of course. A friend of ours, solicitous 
for the safety of his film-loaded camera, put it in the 
care of the porter, who carefully locked it up in his 
closet. The train stopped, passengers left, and others 
entered. Bustle outside; camera-subjects galore— 
the camera, quick! He reached to get it from the 
rack overhead. It was gone! What in the name of— 
Oh, yes, the porter had it in charge! And the porter— 
where was he? Outside, helping passengers to get off 
and on; helping others with their bags; giving informa- 
tion. Busy? Oh yes, very busy, thanking passengers 
for tips about to be bestowed! No help from that 
quarter! Not today! With a despairing sigh, the 
intending picture-maker settled back into his seat, 
muttering “Never again!” 


AutHouGH the following incident is not, in itself, 
photographically interesting, it was noted by one of 
our observant readers who, in a spirit of good-nature, 
contributes it in the hope that it may create a laugh. 
As he was lingering in the Public Garden, Boston, 
recently, waiting for an opportunity to secure some 
interesting snapshots, he observed a middle-aged 
somebody, of somewhat unprepossessing appearance, 
approach. She was carrying a large flowering plant 
of impressive beauty, holding it almost directly in 
front of her. People about to pass her could not 
repress the exclamation, “Oh, how beautiful!’ That 
this must have tickled her vanity goes without saying, 
for she was heard to remark, “That must be intended 
for me!” 


An English cotemporary gives advice regarding the 
appearance of the reception-room of a professional 
portrait-photographer. He suggests that nothing but 
examples of the proprietor’s latest and best artistic 
and technical skill should adorn the wall-space, in order 
to impress the waiting customer in the most favorable 
manner, rather than any elaborately framed picture of 
an extraneous character. 


ste 


Too Far Out 


“Do you think I look all right in my new gown?” she 
asked. 

“Hm! Yes,” replied her husband, “‘but I would suggest 
that if possible you get in a little farther.’’-—Selected. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Progress Is Being Made in Medical 
Motion-Pictures 


In December, 1926, a committee of the American 
College of Surgeons met with Will H. Hays, president 
of the Motion-Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, and George Eastman, and several other 
representatives of the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
laid plans for the development of a series of motion- 
picture productions designed as an adjunct to medical 
teaching. 

The American Journal of Surgery says in its current 
issue that “now a plan is in sight’’. Continuing, the 
editor remarks: “. . . It will probably not be many 
years before our medical schools have complete film- 
libraries of standard surgical procedures as performed 
by their originators, or by the leading surgeons of the 
world. 

“With color-photography, motorial and certain 
tropical diseases may be brought close to any student, 
and may be studied again and again. In place of the 
few craning their necks in a surgical amphitheater to 
get an occasional glimpse of an operation, usually at a 
distance of several feet, the motion-picture, enlarged 
to any size, will show to hundreds comfortably seated 
every step of the operation in clear detail. The tech- 
nique may be emphasised by ‘slow motion’, and the 
tissues may be photographed in their natural colors. 

“The phonograph, that other great invention of 
Edison, will not be needed; but the Vitaphone, to the 
development of which he also made important con- 
tributions, can be a part of the film wherever needed 
or desired. And so, without traveling to Philadelphia, 
Boston, or Cleveland, hundreds of students and 
physicians may see the nimble fingers of a Deaver 
perform a laparotomy and hear the whimsical comments 
of that veteran teacher; may watch Cushing perform, 
and demonstrate with scholarly diction, the removal 
of a brain tumor; may stand beside the dexterous 
Crile while he skillfully operates on a goiter, and 
discusses his methods and discourses on occasion. 
The fingers and voice of Chutro in Buenos Aires, 
Bastianelli in Rome, Jones in Liverpool. will be heard 
and seen in the schools of Chicago and San Francisco. 
And they will be seen and heard in the classrooms by 
future generations of students when these surgical 
masters are no longer living.” 


Device to Estimate the Time of Exposure 
in Printing 

ALTHOUGH, to an experienced printer, working under 
familiar conditions, the estimation of the time of 
exposure is not on the whole a matter of difficulty, 
students without experience waste much time and 
paper in learning by trial and error the time of exposure 
which different negatives require. To assist students 
in estimating the proper time of exposure, the writer 
devised the simple little contrivance to be described. 

The first step is to obtain one of Dr. Mayer’s Drem- 
meters, a scale of graded densities devised for determin- 
ing the time of exposure in printing or enlarging. 


The writer’s method of using it, however, is different 
from that intended by its maker. The meter having 
been obtained, the next step is to find the time of 
exposure, with the printing-machine in use and on 
the various grades of the paper used, to just print 
through the various densities. This information is 
then tabulated in the form of a table which is placed 
over the printer. 

The device used consists of nothing more than a 
light-tight box with an opal or ground-glass cover, 
and on the interior a sixty-watt lamp controlled by a 
switch. By means of black paper, all of the opal 
glass top is blocked out except for the space occupied 
by the Dremmeter and a small aperture about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, some three or four 
inches from the edge of the Dremmeter. 

In use, the negative is placed over this aperture 
and shifted about until its greatest density is over 
the aperture. The worker then compares the density 
of the negative with the scale of densities on the 
Dremmeter, selecting that which most nearly cor- 
responds with the density of the negative in hand. 
Reference to the table showing the exposure required 
to just produce a gray deposit for that number of the 
Dremmeter indicates the exposure for the negative. 
It only takes a few tests for even an inexperienced 
student to estimate exposures fairly accurately by 
this means, and it is certainly superior to the usual 
method of guess, trial, and error. Furthermore, it only 
takes a few seconds to measure the density of the 
negative approximately in this way, and both time 
and materials are saved. Accurate measurement of 
the density of the negative in a photometer would, 
of course, be more accurate, but it involves too much 
time and trouble. In practice, the rather rough 
estimate secured in the way described has been found 
not only helpful but adequate. 


Airplane Photography to Be Used for Plant 
Disease Survey 


As a result of investigations made by the writer for 
the State department of plant pathology on photo- 
graphing, from the air, areas of cotton infected with 
root-rot, tentative plans have been made for a complete 
survey of at least two counties of the State seriously 
affected with the disease, in order to determine more 
closely the actual amount of damage resulting from 
the disease and also any peculiarities which may be 
shown in its distribution. Photographs made from 
the air by the writer last autumn showed that there 
is a very marked tendency for the disease to spread 
from fence-rows, weeded areas, and the like, to adjoin- 
ing cotton-fields, and from areas of soil having higher 
moisture content than those immediately adjoining. 
It is felt that a complete survey from the air will obtain, 
at much less expense than a ground-survey, data which 
will assist greatly in determining the more dominant 
characteristics of the disease. Furthermore, there is 
the possibility of keeping records from year to year 
showing the increase or decrease of the disease in areas, 
according to the methods employed in dealing with it. 
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A New Process of Halftone Negative-Making 


At the two-hundredth anniversary meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society—which, by the way, 
is the oldest scientific society in America—held in 
Philadelphia last year, Dr. H. E. Ives, son of F. E. Ives, 
the inventor of the halftone process by which the 
illustrations in this and nearly all other magazines 
and books are produced, described a new method of 
making the halftone negative by methods analogous 
to those employed for the transmission of pictures 
over telephone-wires, which, in the form now in use 
over the Bell System, is largely due to Dr. Ives. 

The newly described process uses essentially the 
same apparatus as employed in picture-transmission, 
the only important addition being a device which 
breaks up the image into a series of dots instead of 
the continuous line of varying width received in the 
ordinary way. The negative produced on the receiving 
apparatus is thus suitable for the preparation of the 
halftone printing-block directly, without further 
copying through a halftone screen. As a result, con- 
siderable time is saved; and this is an item of con- 
siderable importance where the pictures transmitted 
over wires are to be used in late editions of the morn- 
ing or evening papers. Aside from this advantage, 
there is improved rendering of the gradation of the 
subject as compared with the average halftone, which 
never accurately reproduces the tones of the original 
unless recourse is had to multiple exposures and what 
is termed “flashing” of the plate. Although designed 
primarily for producing directly on the receiving 
apparatus the negative for the halftone block, certain 
simplifications which are possible where pictures are 
not to be transmitted over distances may serve to 
make the new process feasible for general photo- 
engraving. Those who may be interested in a full 
description of the process and illustrations of halftone 
plates made in this way will find a full description 
in the Journal of the Optical Society of America for 
August, 1927, pages 96-109. 





Vivisection No Longer Necessary Owing to 
Medical Movies 


At the Fourth Annual Conference of the National 
Board of Review of Motion-Pictures, Dr. J. F. Monta- 
gue, well-known New York specialist in intestinal 
diseases, said among other things: “Perhaps that 
advantage of medical movies which appears most 
spectacular to people outside the profession is the one 
which permits the utilisation of motion-pictures to 
record animal experimentation. That this is a truly 
wonderful development, and one which may right- 
fully be considered the answer to an anti-vivisector’s 
prayer, will be readily apparent upon considering the 
following facts: Heretofore each medical student 
experimented upon numerous laboratory animals, 
such as dogs, cats, turtles, etc., in an attempt to learn 
by direct observation the truth of certain physiological 
facts. Depending upon the student’s in elligence, or 
lack of it, the amount he learned from the experimenta- 
tion varied from little to perhaps a little more. In 
any event, the only 100 per cent. fact in the case was 
that the animal was dead at the end of the experiment. 
It is barely possible that the anti-vivisectionist could 
find room for reasonable doubts as to the efficiency 
of such research. However, in the hands of a skilled 
technician, the experiment may be made 100 per cent. 
effective. This is by reason of the fact that the trained 
physiologist does the experiment in an expert manner, 
and its recording upon film makes it repeatedly avail- 
able at many times and in many places without the 





repetition of the experiment at the cost of other 
animals’ lives. If the anti-vivisectors were to use 
their funds and energies along the lines of advocating 
and aiding the production of medical movies, their 
humane endeavors would be more speedily accom- 
plished, and I am frank to say I think more physiology 
would be actually learned.” 


Commercial Electrical Transmission of 
Pictures Begins between Berlin 
and Vienna 


Some of the earliest work on the subject of picture- 
transmission over telephone or telegraph wires was 
carried out in Germany. If we except the early work 
of Bain and Bakewell in England, we may say that the 
first investigation of any consequence took place in 
Germany, where Dr. Arthur Korn was at work on the 
problem early in the present century. Many of the 
features of the system developed by him in the first 
five or six years of the present century are to be found 
in one form or another in virtually all of the work of 
later inventors, including the method in use over the 
lines of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in this country, which, we think we are right in 
stating, was the first system of picture-transmission 
which was really practical from a commercial 
standpoint. 

Interest in picture-transmission has been keen in 
Germany since the war, and there have been a number 
at work on the subject, among them Professor Karolus 
and Count Atco, whose process is employed com- 
mercially between Vienna and Berlin, the picture- 
transmission service having begun on December the 
first of last year. 

In this system the print to be transmitted is adjusted 
upon a spirally mounted cylinder and revolved under 
a needlepoint of intense light. The light reflected 
from the print is picked up by a photo-electric cell 
which converts the variation of the reflected light 
intensity into a modulated electric current correspond- 
ing in its strength to the shade of the picture at that 
point. This current is then amplified by means of the 
usual vacuum-tube amplifiers, and sent over the wires 
between Vienna and Berlin. Thus the operation of 
sending is based upon practically the same principles 
as is the system in use in this country, except that a 
print is employed instead of a film-negative. 

The receiving-apparatus, however, is_ radically 
different. It makes use of what is termed the “Fara- 
day effect”, discovered by Michael Faraday over 
a half-century ago. 

Faraday found that when a beam of light is passed 
between two plates, one charged positively and the 
other negatively, the rays of light are rotated as the 
charge on the plates varies. In the Karolus system 
the current of electricity is carried to two parallel 
plates very close to one another, and between them a 
very small but intense beam of light is projected. 
The variations in the electric current from the sending- 
station cause this beam of light to be polarised, and 
the amount of polarisation is thus dependent upon the 
light and shade of the original photograph. The beam 
of light after it has passed between the plates is finally 
focused on a cylinder rotating in synchronism with 
that of the sending station. On this cylinder there is 
a sensitised film to receive the image. 

As this system does not depend upon any mechanical 
means of modifying the light at the receiving end, 
using no shutter or light trap, the rapidity of transmis- 
sion may be increased, and it is stated that as many 
as 200,000 variations of light-intensity may be 
recorded per second by this method. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 











Last month, Sir Frank Dicksee, the president of 
the Royal Academy—our oldest and most important 
art institution—made some weighty reflections on the 
sinister tendencies of present-day art. The occasion 
was the annual prize distribution of the Royal Academy 
Schools, held at Burlington House; and although, 
naturally, photography did not come within his view, 
his remarks seem to apply almost as well to our craft 
as to painting, for the same “sinister tendencies”, 
against which he so emphatically warned the students 
of the Royal Academy Schools, are plainly visible in 
some, at least, of the present-day photographic work. 

Sir Frank laid down two principles to which he con- 
tended students should hold fast. One, “Not to allow 
any form of ignorance, apathy, or folly to induce them 
to abandon what their predecessors’ quests had already 
won for them”; and two, “In whatever ways they 
wandered, to have and retain a reverent understanding 
of nature”. He pointed out that many of the finest 
examples of art possessed something which was above 
and beyond and, therefore, different from everyday 
nature as seen around us. And there were many at the 
present day who grasped only that difference, and 
entirely ignored the principle that guided it. They 
seemed to think that deviation from nature, whatever 
the method and however morbid or contorted it might 
be, was cleverness. It is possible to understand a 
revolt or protest against a certain insipid prettiness 
which characterised some manifestations of Victorian 
art, and possibly the Great War was responsible for 
this protest being extreme; for it seems to have created 
in ill-regulated minds a bitter spirit of revolt and a 
burning demand for new standards shorn of every 
vestige of the old. 

As we have already said, this impeachment was 
directed against present-day painting; but it seems to 
us that much of it might be taken to heart by photo- 
graphers. At present-day exhibitions there is appear- 
ing a certain amount of work that has little merit but 
eccentricity. The cubists and vorticists of paint have 
been followed and imitated by photographers, with 
generally lamentable results. They seem to think, 
as the president remarked of painters, that deviation 
from nature, whatever the method and however morbid 
or contorted, was cleverness. 

Now it is generally admitted that photography 
allows far less scope for departure from nature than the 
other graphic arts. We may eliminate detail by 
suitable lighting, or modify our subject by various 
methods of printing, of which, at the present day, 
there are so many sorts, that any legitimate inter- 
pretation of the negative is not only possible but easy. 
But if we start out to make a picture by photography 
with poor or little negative foundation, success cannot 
be looked for. It may sound clever to turn a landscape 
or portrait into something else; but the result, at best, 
will only be an eccentricity and certainly not art. 

A young and modern photographer remarked to us, 
quite lately, “Oh, I don’t bother about the negative, 
I can put that right in the printing”. This seems to be 


the photographic counterpart to the fundamental 
heresy pointed out by Sir Frank in present-day paint- 
ing. 


If the lens, with its marvelous capabilities, far 





surpassing those of any other black-and-white medium 
in some directions, is to be neglected, why, we feel 
inclined to ask, go in for photography at all? 
Fortunately for the future of the craft, exponents of 
negativeless photography are not in the majority, 
and many young workers show in their exhibits unmis- 


takably that they are masters of technique. This 
may sound, to some, old-fashioned and out of date; 
but is is quite certain that no after-manipulation of 
the print will atone for ignorance of negative-making. 

Sir Frank concluded his remarks to the budding 
painters with some very sound advice, and it applies 
equally well to us photographers. 

After pointing out that with a healthy mind and 
sound judgment none need succumb to the malign 
influences that are about, he said “there was a panacea 
that would serve all those who were in doubt. It was 
a combination of two ingredients—knowledge and 
sincerity. Knowledge would bring to their aid the 
wisdom of the past, and teach them the falsehood of 
extremes, while sincerity would burst the bonds of 
artifice, unmask the frauds of fashion, and bring them 
back to nature and their unsoiled self. . . . He wished 
to conclude with one word of advice to all of them— 
look in their own souls and learn what they truly loved. 
Express that with all their strength and with all their 
sincerity, and if they were true to themselves, they 
could not be false to the art they wished to serve’. 

There is a notice in The Times that may amuse 
our readers. They probably know the reputation of 
this, our most dignified, conservative, and heavy of 
the newspapers, well enough to enjoy its rather caustic 
criticism. Last month there was an exhibition of prints 
on view at the Royal Photographic Society’s rooms 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, of which 
it says: “The general title suggests its defects. Why 
not ‘Photographers’? This is not to say that the prints 
are poor pictorially; but only that they show a pre- 
vailing tendency to ‘hedge’ from plain photographic 
statement”. This, we might add, is only one of the 
many occasions when the grandfatherly Times puts 
photography in its place! 

At the same gallery there is a series of seventy-two 
photographs of stained glass by Mr. Sydney A. Pitcher. 
Some might regret the lack of color in such subjects; 
but we were keenly interested, having experienced the 
difficulties and also the fascination of this work. Some 
years ago we had undertaken a commission to photo- 
graph a Memorial Window designed by Henry Wilson. 
It had been an exercise to us in obtaining the correct 
panchromatism to suggest the various colors of the 
glass in black and white, so that we were able to 
appreciate Mr. Pitcher’s difficulties and admire the 
way he had surmounted them. He has roamed through 
many counties for his examples. His most imposing 
exhibit was, perhaps, “The Crucifixion”, at Fairford 
in Gloucester, being a fine composition over five lights. 

We very much longed for the company of Mr. 
Wilfred French of our. Pooro-Era Maacazine. He 
would have supplied the dates, omitted by Mr. Pitcher 
and with his store of erudition concerning our medieval 
history could have made those old stained glasses 
alive with interest. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











The National Safety Council Announces 
a Photographic Competition 


ALTHouGH we are heartily in favor of the many 
splendid salons which are held in all parts of the world, 
we do not believe that we shall be misunderstood when 
we state that we are also heartily in favor of the kind 
of photographic competition which is announced by 
the National Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Only in so far as the art and science of 
photography serves humanity will it prosper. We 
need the beauty of its artistic inspiration, the invaluable 
help it gives us in science, and we should rightfully 
acknowledge what it can do and is doing for us in the 
business and social world. The competition now being 
conducted by the National Safety Council is a splendid 
example of how photography helps to teach, as well 
as to charm, by its appeal. 

The National Safety Council is a co-operative, 
non-profit-making institution, which was founded in 
1913, to serve as a clearing house of information 
relating to the prevention of accidents. Today it is 
supported by more than 5,000 members, who include 
manufacturers engaged in all lines of industry, public 
utility corporations, insurance companies, whole- 
salers, jobbers, retailers, national, State, and local 
trade, technical and professional bodies, and public 
officials, motor-clubs, educators, editors, and others 
interested in the conservation of lives and limbs and 
property. 

That pictures are more graphic than words has been 
acknowledged. Realising the importance that illustra- 
tions play in the prevention of accidents, the National 
Safety Council has issued more than 5,000 original 
and different pictures. These have been used in 
the Council’s three monthly periodicals, for safety- 
-alendars, posters, lantern-slides, and publicity in the 
press of the Nation. 

New ideas are essential for the growth of every 
movement, organisation, corporation, firm, and 
individual. 

The National Safety Council is eager to interest the 
amateur photographers of America in its crusade, 
and, in order to encourage them to use the safety- 
‘ause as a means of expression, and to acquire new 
pictures, has decided to conduct a country-wide com- 
petition, offering twenty-five cash prizes which will 
be awarded for the best photographs submitted. 

Broadly speaking, these photographs should accom- 
plish one of the following purposes: 

(1) Show how to prevent accidents on the streets 
and highways, in other public places, at home, in the 
air, on the sea or in workshops, factories, and industrial 
establishments. 

(2) Feature the benefits of safety, such as possession 
of life and limbs and property, a steady income, a 
comfortable old age, a happy family, and ability to 
enjoy the real adventures of life. 

(3) Caution men, women, and children to be careful 
because of the undesirable results of accidents. Con- 


testants should remember, however, that people do 
not like gruesome illustrations which dwell on the 
horrible things in life. 








The idea is the big thing in every picture. The 
picture should tell a story. 

The following cash prizes will be awarded for the 
best accident-prevention prints: First prize, $50 in 
gold; second prize, $25 in gold; third prize, $20 in 
gold; fourth prize, $15 in gold; fifth prize, $10 in gold; 
ten prizes of $5 each; ten prizes of $3 each. 

The jury of award—Homer E. Niesz, President, 
National Safety Council; Edmund J. McKearnan, 
Matzene, Chicago; Elmer A. Douglass, Chicago 
Tribune. 

Pictures can be made at any time, but entries must 
be in on or before July 16, 1928. Address all com- 
munications to Photo Contest Secretary, National 
Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

We have entry-blanks which we shall be glad to mail 
to those who are interested. 


The C. A. C. Camera Club, Oneida, N.Y. 


As the real success of the work of any organisation 
should be judged rather by the interest of its members 
than by its numbers, the C. A. C. Camera Club, 115 
Stone Street, Oneida, N.Y., has had a very successful 
year during 1927. Starting out with regular meetings 
held the second Monday of each month, the attendance 
has averaged 90 per cent. of its membership. 

At its meeting on January 17, 1927, the Club voted 
to continue its affiliation with the C. A. C., to whom it 
owes many thanks for financial assistance. The 
C. A. C. agreed to allow the Club $25 during 1927, 
and the Club drew only $6.25, which was used for the 
purchase of books and photographic annuals. The 
Club has purchased and stocks a high grade of mount- 
ing cardboard which it sells at cost to its members 
through its president, Mr. S. R. Freeman. Definite 
subjects for photographs were assigned for some of the 
meetings. Much help was furnished members by com- 
parisons of the individual treatments of the assigned 
subjects. During the year the Club has had practical 
demonstrations of both the Pathé and Kodescope 
amateur movie cameras and projectors. 

In August, several members visited the Syracuse 
Camera Club on the occasion of the showing of the 
Seventh Annual Competition Pictures of American 
Photography. The cordiality of the members of the 
Syracuse Club was much appreciated. On August 14, 
members of the Club motored to the “Sand Plains” 
section, north of Oneida Lake, for a photographic 
expedition and picnic. Member Carey made a group 
photograph, and presented each member with a print. 
At its May meeting, Mr. Frederick B. Hodges of Rome, 
N.Y., visited the Club and exhibited many of his 
studies of the “Boonville Gorge” section. He gave 
a most inspiring talk on the appreciation of nature. 

In September, the president, Mr. S. R. Freeman, 
appointed the following committees: Activities, Messrs. 
Park, Mayer, and Wells; Program, Messrs. Carey, 
Reames, and Mayer; Prints, Mrs. Johnson, Messrs. 
Phister and Cackett. At this meeting there was a 
demonstration of Lumiére autochromes. 

The October and November meetings were held 
at the manufacturing offices of Oneida Community, 
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Ltd. Mr. LaVerne Allen of the Syracuse Journal 
gave an interesting talk on “News Photography”. 
Plans were made for the distribution of a portfolio of 
members’ work for criticism at meetings. 

The Club now has the following magazines: Puoto- 
Era MaaGazine, Amateur Photographer (London), 
Camera, The Ground Glass (Newark Camera Club), 
Thru the Darkroom Door (Cleveland Photographic 
Society, Inc.). The annuals and books owned by the 
Club are Photograms (1926 and 1927), “The Year's 
Finest Pictorial Photographs’, “Pictorial Landscape 
Photography”, American Annual of Photography, 
“The Pictorial Work of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain’. 

The sincere thanks of the Club is especially due to 
Mr. Edwin Park and Mr. Harry Phister, not only for 
their loyalty to the Club and their willingness to aid 
its members, but for their generosity in offering the use 
of their studios for meetings. 

Our membership now totals thirteen paid members, 
and we are especially eager to have 1928 double this 
number. 

L. G. We ts, Sec’y-Treas. 


New Officers of Fort Dearborn Camera Club 


Tue following is a list of new officers elected at 
our meeting of January 6, 1928: President, A. V. 
Nelson; vice-president, W. C. Swett; secretary, Jerome 
Donabyl; treasurer, M. Bernstein; print director, 
C. Frankenberger. 

Our new address is 537 South Dearborn Street. 
A hearty welcome is extended to camera-club members 
from other clubs and those interested in photography 
to attend our meetings. 

JEROME DonaByt, Secretary. 


Portage Camera Club Has Successful Year 


Epitor or Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE: 

Just a few lines to advise that the Portage Camera 
Club, 37 South Howard Street, Akron, Ohio, finished 
its first year of existence January 1, 1928, very success- 
fully, and prospects for 1928 look more encouraging 
than ever. 

The annual election was held January 6, the follow- 
ing officers for 1928 being elected: H. P. Herron, 
president; Paul C. Bork, vice-president and _ print 
director; K. W. Pike, corresponding secretary; Kenneth 
Luther, financial secretary and treasurer; C. H. 
Barnstorff, J. W. Schuler, and J. P. Bader, directors. 

The club was successful in having its first Traveling 
Exhibit accepted by Associated Camera Clubs of 
America, consisting of forty prints representing seven- 
teen members. New members are coming in regularly; 
and it is our plan and hope to have more members 
represented in the exhibit during the coming year. 

We will hang the PHoro-Era Traveling Exhibit 
during the month of February, and we are making 
arrangements for the public to enjoy this very fine 
display. 

We also wish to advise that our members will make 
efforts to be successful in PHoto-Era Competitions 
from now on. 

Enclosed is a photograph made in the club-rooms 
on night of election. 

Assuring you of our best wishes for the success of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, and thanking you for the loan 
of this exhibit, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
H. P. Herron, President. 








Blue Bell Camera Club Photo-Contest 


In a recent issue of The Mouthpiece, a publication 
issued by the Michigan Bell Telephone Company, 
reference is made to the Blue Bell Camera Club, 
Detroit, Mich., which in its recent photo-contest 
offered as prizes subscriptions to photographic maga- 
zines and free memberships in the club. The prizes 
were as follows: First—One year’s subscription to 
either American Photography or Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 
Second—Same for Camera or Camera Craft. Third 
Two years’ free membership. Fourth—One year’s 
free membership. We commend this arrangement 
of prizes to other camera clubs. A year’s subscription 
to a photographic magazine is one of the most effective 
ways to maintain photographic interest and encourage 
genuine club spirit and good fellowship. The photo- 
graphic magazines are trying to help the camera clubs; 
and, in such ways as that adopted by the Blue Bell 
Camera Club, the camera clubs can help and encourage 
the photographic magazines. After all, doesn’t hearty 
co-operation make things better for us all? 


Camera Club of Providence Engineering 
Society 


Tue Camera Club of the Providence Engineering 
Society held the first Competitive Exhibit of Photo- 
graphs made by its members, from January 14 to 21, 
1928. This is a new club organised last May from 
members of the Engineering Society. There were 
twenty-seven prints submitted for the competition, 
also twenty-one additional prints submitted for the 
general exhibit. 

First, second, and third prizes were awarded 
as follows: First prize, Nicholas Romano, entitled 
“Desolate”; second prize to E. T. Gilbert, entitled 
“January Thaw”; third prize to A. C. Dickerman, 
entitled “Two Old Settlers”. A. C. Dickerman also 
received honorable mention for a print submitted 
in the general exhibit, entitled “A Bit of Old New 
England”’. 

The judges for the competition were Sydney R. 
Burleigh, the prominent Providence artist, who is 
widely known for his work, particularly in watercolors; 
C. P. Barber, editor of the Artgravure Section of the 
Providence Sunday Journal; and H. E. Stanley, 
commercial photographer. 


Seventh International Congress of 
Photography, London, July 914, 1928 


Tue Seventh International Congress of Photography 
will be held in London, from Monday, July 9, to 
Saturday, July 14, 1928, both dates inclusive, under 
the auspices of the Royal Photographic Society. The 
previous six Congresses were held in Paris (1889, 
1900, and 1925), in Brussels (1891 and 1910), and 
Liége (1905). 

The Congress is being organised in co-operation with 
the Permanent Committee of Photographic Congresses, 
by a committee of representatives appointed by the 
leading Scientific and Photographic Societies of Great 
Britain, at the invitation of the Royal Photographic 
Society. 

As in the case of previous Congresses, the Seventh 
will consist of three sections, dealing respectively with: 

1. Scientific and Technical questions: (a) Theoretical 
Aspects of Photography, including Sensitometry, etc.; 
(b) Photographic Practice, Manipulations, Apparatus, 
Optics, etc.; (c) Scientific Applications of Photography, 
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including Spectroscopy, Radiography, Astronomy, 
Photomicrography, Natural History, Aérial Photo- 
graphy, Phototopography, etc.; (d) Industrial and 
other Special Applications of Photography, Kinema- 
tography, Photo-mechanical Processes, Color-Photo- 
graphy. 2. Pictorial Photography. 3. Bibliography, 
Record-Work and History of Photography, Copyright, 
and other legal questions. 

The Congress will include exhibitions, general 
meetings, sectional meetings, joint meetings of two 
or more sections, special lectures and addresses, a 
banquet, and visits and excursions to various places of 
interest. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Honorable 
Secretary of the Congress, or to the Secretary of the 
Royal Photographic Society, and to the Secretaries of 
the National Organising Committees in the various 
countries taking part in the Congress. 

The address of the Secretary of the National Organis- 
ing Committee for the United States is Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Further particulars will be published in later issues. 


The Middle Atlantic States Convention 


Tuere will be in Philadelphia, April 15-18, 1928, 
a unique convention with many entirely new features. 
Picture in your mind first, 300 prints chosen for unusual 
merit and hung under the direction of experts. These 
prints will be mounted in uniform sizes, 8 x 10, 11 x 14, 
16 x 20, and placed under glass with special lighting. 
They will be in a beautiful gallery surrounding the 
Foyer of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, an environment 
comparable to that of almost any art-gallery. 

To give time for examination and study of these 
superb examples of photography in its various branches, 
there will be no afternoon sessions of the convention; 
and to bring home to all the practical side, still movies 
will be projected on a screen, with criticism and 
analysis led by Mr. Yarnell Abbott of Philadelphia. 

Other features of the program, published elsewhere, 
promise a feast of instruction, social entertainment, 
and inspiration of a most compelling character. 

$500 in Gold and a $600 Solid Silver Cup are offered 
in prizes. Entry-blanks may be obtained from R. T. 
Dooner, Middle Atlantic States Association, 1824 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Elliott at Louisville Convention of 
P. A. of A. 


SEcRETARY VINSON reports that one of the big 
headliners at the convention, March 27 to 30, inclusive, 
will be James Elliott, president of Underwood and 
Underwood, Inc., and of the Elliott Service Company, 
New York City. The subject of Mr. Elliott’s talk 
will be ‘‘A Business Man’s Picture of the Future of 
Photography”. Mr. Elliott is the head of the largest of 
the photographic organisations maintaining portrait- 
studios in New York, Washington, Chicago, Baltimore, 
and Orange, N.J.; illustration studios in New York and 
Chicago, and news-picture offices and photographers 
in many countries. 

Associated with Mr. Elliott, as vice-president and 
photographic director of the Illustration Studios, is 
Lejaren A. Hiller, for many years in the first rank of 
photographic illustrators. Mr. Hiller is illustrating 
more than a hundred national advertising campaigns 
in the magazines and newspapers. 

Mr. Elliott’s talk is sure to be both interesting 
and instructive, as he is building the Underwood & 
Underwood business to greatly increased volume 


along conservative lines of effort which he himself has 
proved sound and constructive. He _ believes in 
adequate prices and has proved that it is possible to 
get them. 

He believes in continually increasing quality; and 
the money, energy, and methods he has devoted to 
improving quality standards within his own business 
would themselves make an exceedingly interesting talk. 

Mr. Elliott has definite, constructive ideas as to what 
the next few years will bring in the photographic 
business, which he will present to the convention. 

L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 


H. L. Corey Business Counselor of P. A. of A. 


H. L, Corey of Cleveland, Ohio, for ten years 
advertising manager of the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Toledo, and more recently engaged in 
conducting his own advertising agency in Cleveland, 
has been secured by the Photographers’ Association 
of America to serve that organisation in the very 
important post of business counselor, and will spend 
all his time traveling throughout the United States 
in the interest of photography, it has been announced 
by L. C. Vinson, general secretary of the Association. 





H. L. COREY 


Mr. Corey’s duties will include traveling to all 
cities having clubs, for the purpose of carrying on the 
educational work of the Association. It will be his 
duty to show members individually and collectively 
how they can use and profit by the multitude of adver- 
tising helps and tie-up material being supplied by 
National Advertising Headquarters, and _ explain 
to them the many services that are rapidly being 
developed by the Association for its membership, 
such as standard legal forms, copyright releases, 
traveling-exhibits, speakers’ bureau, the Winona 
School of Photography, the Commercial Photographic 
Service, and so on. 

One of the principal reasons Mr. Corey was selected 
for this post, Mr. Vinson pointed out in his official 
announcement, was that he possessed, in fullest 
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measure, a keen understanding of the sales and adver- 
tising problems of the small-town merchant. Experi- 
ence, it is pointed out, has proved that some of the 
most outstanding successes in photography have been 
achieved in the smaller centers, and later emulated by 
the photographers of the larger cities. Furthermore, 
it is pointed out, photography as a profession has the 
widest possible distribution of its members and is 
affected by widely divergent influences and conditions; 
and the fullest possible understanding of marketing 
and business conditions is necessary to him who is to 
counsel with leaders in the profession in all parts of 
the nation and throughout the continent. 


‘‘When Asheville Wants a Photograph from 
Portland’”’ 

A STRIKINGLY illustrated page advertisement which 

appeared in all the business magazines in February 


announced the new commercial photographic service 
of the Photographers’ Association of America. 

The advertisement, both in copy and illustration, 
shows the significance of the new service to the business 
interests of the nation. It makes it possible, as the 
headline states, for a man or firm in Asheville to get a 
photograph he may want made in Portland, Ore. 

Stress is laid on the simple operation of the plan, 
through which the Asheville man places the order 
with his Asheville photographer. The latter orders 
from a Portland photographer co-operating in the 
service, and makes prints from negatives delivered 
to him by the Portland man for his Asheville customer. 

The plan will be operated through the offices of the 
Photographers’ Association of America at Cleveland. 
Rules have been suggested for the operation of the 
service by a committee consisting of Charles D. 
Kaufman, J. W. Scott, Harry DeVine, F. L. Wyckoff, 
and H. Hesse. 
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Dr. Max Thorek Points the Way 


Ir matters very little whether it is a Chamber of 
Commerce, Lodge, or Camera Club—there are always 
members who “simply haven’t the time” to participate 
in the constructive work of the organisation. What's 
more, these same “busy” members usually find plenty 
of time to criticise the work of those who are doing 
something constructive. For the benefit of the 
“‘haven’t-any-time” camera club members, we should 
like to call attention to the large number of physicians 
who have won fame in pictorial photography as 
a part of their camera club activities. Does any 
business or professional man work longer or under 
greater responsibility than a physician? We think 
very few. If that be true, how is it that a man like 
Dr. Max Thorek, chief surgeon of a large hospital in 
Chicago, has or makes the time for photography? 
Is it not usually true that we accomplish the things 
we really wish to do? We seldom resort to excuses 
when we are asked to do something we like to do for 
ourselves, our family, or our club. And when we 
wish to do a thing because it is our duty, and the 
service we owe our fellow men, then, there is a hap- 
piness and an enthusiasm about the task which neither 
physical nor mental weariness can dim. 

We believe that Dr. Max Thorek is but following 
out photographically those splendid traditions which 
are the very foundation of the medical profession. 
That he is going in the right direction is proved by 
his photographic achievements in 1927. Those who 
“haven’t any time” please read! Dr. Thorek’s record 
includes 131 prints hung in salons all over the world; 
17 prizes and 18 honorable mentions—11 of these 
honorable mentions in PHoto-Era CompetiTtions— 
and the Silver Trophy Cup of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club for the largest number of prints hung 
at salons during 1927. If Dr. Thorek, and others with 
no more time than he, can achieve distinction for 
themselves and the clubs to which they belong, what 
valid excuse can the average “haven’t-any-time”’ club 
member offer? We think none. 


We Need Your Vote for a Decision 


Durina the past few months there has been con- 
siderable pressure brought to bear upon us to revise 
our present method of designating specific subjects 
for each month's advanced competition. Once before, 
the same question came up, and those who preferred 
the specified subjects outnumbered those who wanted 
no restrictions. However, conditions and _ persons 
change as time goes on. We have an open mind on 
the subject. We wish to serve the majority and to 
benefit the greatest number. We ask you to write us 
and to state which form of competition you prefer— 
specified subjects, or no restrictions. We shall let your 
letters decide the matter, and we give you until March 
30, 1928, to muster all the votes you can for or against 
a change. We repeat, your votes will decide the 
matter finally and without any reservations. There- 
fore, please let us hear from you as soon as possible. 


(Reprint from February, 1928, issue.) 





Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue results of the judges’ awards in the January 
competitions resulted in the unusual situation of 
four camera clubs being tied with two points each. 
H. P. Herron, winner of the first prize in the Advanced 
Competition, is president of the Portage Camera Club, 
and also a member of the Cleveland Photographic 
Society. According to the rules, camera clubs whose 
members participate in the PHoro-ErA Tropuy Cup 
competition should be regular subscribers to PHoro-ERA 
MaGazinE. The Portage Camera Club was not on our 
subscription list at the time Mr. Herron entered his 
prints, hence his prize award is credited to the Cleve- 
land Photographic Society, of which he is a member, 
and which is on our subscription list. However, the 
Portage Camera Club has since become a subscriber, 
and in the future will receive credit for all prizes won 
by its members. The second prize in the Advanced 
Competition was won by George P. Wright of the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. It is a coincidence that 
he won the same prize in the same competition a year 
ago; but, of course, with another picture. The other 
prize-winners were not members of any camera club. 
According to our records the standing of the camera 
clubs is as follows: 


Geattse Camera Clad... <5... cccccesecdss 2 
ee ee 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club. ............... Q 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ............ 2 


The More the Better—Your Turn 


Tue little paragraph at the left on this page, reprinted 
from our February issue, has stirred many of our 
readers to express themselves freely and frankly with 
regard to our competitions. It is just what we hoped 
they would do. We appreciate the response and we 
should like many more to write us. So far, our cor- 
respondents may be divided into three groups: those 
who like things as they are; those who suggest minor 
changes; and those who wish an entirely new form of 
photographic competition. Some suggest one annual 
competition, and others quarterly competitions. 

We know that competitions in photographic maga- 
zines do not attract as much attention as they did 
fifteen years ago. The increasing number of inter- 
national salons and exhibitions, the many contests 
offered by business firms and associations—with their 
cash prizes larger than most photographic publications 
can offer—and the increasing market for the sale of 
photographs have all combined to draw many away. 
As a matter of fact, photographic competitions con- 
ducted by photo-journals are merely an added expense. 
There is no financial benefit in it whatever, and much 
extra work. However, we are willing to stand the 
cost and the work because we know that in a large 
number of cases it is a real help to our readers and 
stimulates them to make a success of photography. 
We do believe that with the co-operation of our 
readers we can make our competitions more interesting 
and helpful. Therefore we are eager to receive sug- 
gestions and shall appreciate them. 
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Tue editor recently had the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Carl Louis Gregory, F.R.P.S., at his laboratory at 
New Rochelle, N.Y. In company with Mr. Fred 
Barber, he had just installed a new motion-picture 
printer, designed by Mr. Barber. This machine is 
truly marvelous in its possibilities, and I am sure 
you will enjoy learning of the possibilities which it 
opens. 

This machine is a projection-printer with independ- 
ent, interchangeable heads. Although it may appear 
to be comparatively simple, this machine was pro- 
duced at an expense of fifteen thousand dollars and 
eighteen months’ concentrated work. 

Essentially, the machine consists of a rigid bed. 
Upon this bed are mounted the camera-beds. The 
camera-beds may be moved vertically, laterally, and 
back and forth. Between the two cameras a lens- 
holder is mounted which is also movable. All moving 
parts have Veeder counters connected to indicate their 
relative positions to 1/800 of one inch. 

Those of you who are familiar with enlarging- 
apparatus will appreciate the possibilities. When it is 
added that each mechanism may be operated at 
varying speeds or in either direction independently 
of the_other, it will be seen that practically any effect 
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may be obtained. Specifically some of those effects 
are: 

1. Duplicate negatives can be made which are of 
such quality that experts cannot distinguish the 
duplicate from the original. 

2. Changing frame-line. When negative is secured 
with the frame-line opposite perforations, or other 
non-standard frame line, this can be printed in such a 
way that the positive frame-line will correspond with 
the American standard. Standard frame-lines can be 
printed to non-standard. 

3. Combining two or more negatives upon one 
positive. This means that “double exposure” effects 
are made from two straight negatives. For example, 
normal speed and slow motion can be shown side by 
side. Visions may be introduced into “straight” 
shots. There is no limit to the extent of work of this 
character, and the effects are far more pleasing in 
appearance than when produced in the camera. 

4. Prints can be made from normal speed negatives 
which will show the action slowed down or speeded 
up to almost any desired extent. This means that 
anyone may have their ordinary films printed in slow 
motion. This also allows both normal speed and slow 
motion to be made from the same negative, thus 
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giving both actions from exactly the same point of 
view. This is a point of great importance in scientific 
work. 

5. Hold action. The action depicted in the negative 
can be continued or held at any point. It can then be 
continued or reversed. If desired, the same cycle of 
action may be repeated any number of times desired. 
This is of great value in making films for purposes of 
instruction as in dancing, and for demonstrating the 
operation of machinery. 

6. Reverse action. Any negative can be printed in 
reverse showing action backwards, or for trick-work. 
This action can be combined with double or multiple 
exposure or with a speed-change. 

7. Repeat action. In repeated action, changes in 
speed can be shown or multiple exposure, used in some 
repeats to demonstrate some particular point. 

8. Camera-effects: fade-in; fade-out; iris-in; iris-out; 
“curtain” effect; “square closing” dissolve; lap dis- 
solves; miraculous substitutions. Ghosts and similar 
effects can be introduced using only straight films. 
Lap dissolves of any length can be made. This is 
important, as the usual camera lap is too rapid for 
the spectator to fully sense the change until it is all 
over. 

9. Duplicate and multiple action of the same subject 
at the same time. This action may be synchronised, 
or different parts of the same action may be shown on 
the screen at one time. 

10. Multiple exposures from any number of straight 
negatives, all perfectly synchronised and all in absolute 
register. This opens up an unlimited field of trick-work. 

11. Super-imposed titles printed in any portion of 
the frame from any existing negative. 

12. Borders, frames, and masks of any design may 
be introduced into any scene. 

13. Any part of a negative can be enlarged to full 
frame. This means that when a negative of a full shot 
is printed, a close-up of any of the actors may be made 
from that same negative, ensuring an absolute match 
between the two. 

14. ‘Follow-shots”” may be made from any negative. 
A negative is made at some distance from the subject. 
In printing, this is progressively enlarged, giving the 
effect which would be obtained by mounting the 
camera upon a truck and approaching the subject 
during the camera-operation. 

15. X-ray shots can be made, showing the exterior 
of a machine and at the same time showing the interior 
as though the exterior were transparent. 

16. Explanatory labels, animated lines, painters, 
and so forth can be introduced into any negatives 
already made. 

17. Standard negative can be reduced to sixteen 
millimeter, at the same time introducing any of the 
effects already described. 

18. Sixteen-millimeter negative can be enlarged 
to standard size, or both sizes of negative may be used 
to produce one double or multiple-exposure print. 

This list does not exhaust the possibilities of the 
machine, by any means. There is practically no effect 
which cannot be produced from straight negative by 
the use of this machine. 

The accompanying photograph shows something of 
the general appearance of the machine used. 


Projection in Color 
One of the things which gives theatrical-projection 
its superiority over home-projection is the use of 
tints and tones in the professional positives. Although 
these colors are rarely recognised by the spectators, 
their absence would be immediately apparent. 


The combination of high-intensity arc and silver- 
colored screen, commonly encountered in theaters, 
gives a very cold, bluish highlight. For purposes of 
correction, the positives are printed upon a yellow- 
colored film-stock. This is possibly the most common 
tint used, and one which is never recognised. The 
deeper yellows, ambers, and similar colors used for 
sunlight shots, desert shots, and work of a similar 
character, may or may not be consciously recognised; 
but with the point in mind, these deeper colors are 
apparent to the spectator. The reason that they are 
not obtrusive is due to the care with which each color 
is chosen to ensure that it will be appropriate to the 
scene. 

The difference between tinting and toning should be 
clearly understood. Tinting is a process whereby the 
printed positive is treated with a dye-bath which 
colors the highlights and halftones. The tinted film 
gives an image composed of colored highlights and 
halftones with black shadows. The picture is a mixture 
of black and color! 

The toned positive is obtained by treating the 
positive with a bath which changes the black silver 
to a colored substance. In this case, we have the 
highlights uncolored; but the halftones and shadows 
colored proportionately to their silver-content. The 
picture is composed of white and color. Speaking in 
terms of color, the toned image is just the reverse of 
the tinted one. 

Tinting is rarely used now, as film-stock may be 
purchased in various colors. Toning is not widely 
used, involving as it does an additional and expensive 
process. So we find the professional film printed upon 
colored celluloid. The amateur can do this; but there 
are two considerations. In the first place, there will 
be projections where every possible bit of light is 
necessary. In this case, the loss of light incident to 
the use of colored films is a serious inconvenience. 
Again, the amateur cannot always select the exact 
color he needs for any given scene. Because of this, 
some device by which the film may be colored or left 
uncolored at will should prove invaluable. 

There are two such appliances on the market: the 
Bell & Howell color-filter for the Filmo Projector, 
and the American Ciné Colorator for any of the modern 
amateur projectors. Both devices consist of color- 
filters, blue, green, pink, and yellow. These filters are 
thrown selectively in front of the projector-lens and 
in this way give the desired tint to the scene. These 
devices also serve as a means of studying the various 
color-effects. As any two, three, or all four filters may 
be used in combination, fifteen different color effects 
may be obtained. 

The Filmo filter-set is simply an attachment rod upon 
which the four filters are mounted. They are set in 
place by lifting a projecting lever on each filter until 
it drops into place. 

The American Ciné Colorator is a small enclosed 
device which slips over the barrel of the lens of any of 
the American projectors, Kodak, DeVry, Filmo, and 
so forth. Upon the top of this case are four buttons 
colored to correspond to the filter color. Pressure 
upon a button throws the desired filter into place. 
Pressure of any other button throws that filter into 
place, and automatically displaces the filter in use. 
If a combination is desired, both or three buttons 
must be pressed simultaneously. Pressure upon a 
lever at the front of the case will “clear” the mechanism 
by snapping all filters up eut of the path of the light. 
The case is made dust-tight by the use of optically 
plane, uncolored glass-shields. 

Film which is to be used with these filters should be 
somewhat over-exposed, if reversal film is used; or a 
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light-print should be ordered, if a contact print is used. 
The color-absorption of the filters will compensate. 

There is no strict rule regarding the tints to be used. 
Red is suitable for fires and similar scenes. Lavender, 
a combination of the pink and blue, will give a very 
good cool gray for use with interior shots. Blue is used 
for night-shots, green for marines and forest shots. 
Yellow is the most valuable of all. It will be used with 
almost every scene which does not specifically demand 
the use of another color. Seldom, indeed, will the pure 
black and white be used, except in cases where the 
utmost illumination is desired. 

Projector owners who have once used tinted film, 
whether dye-tinted, tinted-base or filter-tinted, rarely 
care to go back to the black-and-white film. 

Amateurs who like laboratory-work will have 
little trouble in toning their films; and, if a reel tank 
like the Stinemann is used, the process will be 
inexpensive. 

Any silver-emulsion film can be toned, whether 
the positive was obtained by reversal or by contact 
printing! 

The most serviceable tones are sepia, uranium brown, 
and iron blue. The vanadium green is also used, 
but not so widely. 


Sulphide Tone—This is the usual “‘sepia’’ tone 
obtained by re-development. In the formule given, 
the gallon is used as the unit. The amount of bath 
compounded will in each case be determined by the 
tank used. The smaller Stinemann tanks used for the 
development of Sept films will serve well for toning 
single scenes, as 16-millimeter film can be easily treated 
in the standard racks and tanks. 

The sulphide tone is a two-bath process. 
bath is (A Bath). 


Potassium Ferricyanide 2 ounces 


Potassium Bromide 
NS ogo is oansccere eee 


The first 


280 grains 
288 grains 
1 gallon 


The well-washed positive is thoroughly bleached in 
this (A) bath, until the image appears uniformly 
yellow on looking at the back of the film. It is then 
washed for 5 minutes and placed in bath B. 

288 grains 

1 gallon 


Sodium sulphide....... 
oa Eee 


(The sodium sulphide is crystal. Use only one-third 
the given quantity, if the fused sulphide is used.) 

Leave the film in bath B until thoroughly toned. 
The bleaching-time should be from 2 to 4 minutes, 
and the toning from 10 to 15 minutes—toning at 65° to 
70°F. This gives a warm brown with a thin positive, 
and a blue-black tone effect with a heavy positive. 


Tron (Blue) Tone—In making this bath, dissolve 
each chemical in a small amount of warm water. 
Allow to cool, filter into tank in exactly the order 
given. The bath should be straw-colored, perfectly 
transparent. 


Ammonium Persulphate........ 
ee ee we 
ee 
Potassium Ferricyanide. . . . 
Ammonium Alum....... eke 
Hydrochloric Acid (10%)... .. 
DN PS ye 08 i etc g 


28 grains 
72 grains 
375 grains 
55 grains 
290 grains 
1 dram 
1 gallon 
Toning time 2 to 10 minutes, 70° F. This gives 
range from light bluish gray to deep blue. 
Wash 10 to 15 minutes till highlights are clear. 


Uranium (Yellow-brown) Tone—Wash film well and 
place in: 


150 grains 
150 grains 


Uranyl] (Uranium) Nitrate....... 
Potassium Oxalate. 
Potassium Ferricyanide......... 55 grains 
Ammonium Alum.............. 365 grains 
Hydrochloric Acid (10%)... .... 5 drams 
WINS rare cas ileeeikeswe 1 gallon 


Toning-time up to 10 minutes at 70° F. During 
this time the tone passes from yellowish brown to 
brown, to reddish brown, and to uranium red. The 
intensification increases with the time. Wash 10 to 15 
minutes. 

These toning-operations are not difficult, and every 
amateur should try them. The toned film with the 
projector color-filters will give films which will be far 
more attractive than the common black and white. 


Amateur Kiné Film-Review 


BeELtevinG that readers of PHoro-Era MAGAZINE 
will be interested in learning the contents of some of 
the library-films offered for sale by various producers, 
we shall run a monthly review of films in this column. 
Any producer, amateur, or professional who has 
films for sale may submit copies to the editor of this 
department for review. 


Tue Canapian WILDERNESS, Number One. Photo- 
graphed by Corporal Tidd of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. Distributed by Karl A. Barleben, 
Jr., 27 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 100 feet, 16 
millimeter. $7.50. 

This is the first of a series of films made by Corporal 
Tidd far from civilisation, in the remote wilderness of 
Northwestern Canada. More films of the series will 
be available as soon as Corporal Tidd can get to a 
post-office. 

The film shows the Whitehorse River and its canyon. 
We then see the Pelly River, and a shot of the steam- 


boat, The Thistle. This irises into a close-up. We 
then see the unusual scene of the boat tied up 
while the crew go ashore and cut wood for fuel. One 


of the outstanding features of the film is a shot of a 
moose swimming the river. We see it retreat from the 
boat, scramble up the bank, and disappear into the 
forest. 

We are next taken to a trading station, 250 miles 
from the nearest post-office. We see a boat being 
repaired, and then we see a member of the ‘‘Mounties” 
feeding the sledge-dogs. A beautiful shot of one of 
these dogs is included. The film is rendered even 
more attractive by the careful use of the outside iris. 


Hi-Lites or THE News—LinpBerGu’s Fiicut To 
Mexico. Distributed by William J. Ganz Co., 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 100 feet, 16 millimeter 
$7.50. 

Here we see the preparation of “The Spirit of St. 
Louis” for this flight. Then we see the youngest 
national hero inspecting his motor. This is satisfactory, 
and the plane, is hauled out and the tanks filled. We 
see the flier preparing for the flight. He enters the 
plane and it takes to the air. 

This completes the first of the action. We now see a 
map of the United States and Mexico. A small plane 
appears at Washington and starts its flight, leaving 
behind a line of white dots indicating the route 
followed. This map carries various facts of interest 
regarding the flight. Finally, we see the plane com- 
plete the flight at Mexico City. 

Midway in the map animation we see a mid-air shot 
of the record-making plane. After the map is complete, 
we see Mexico City from the air. This gives place to 
the landing-field, and we see the actual landing of the 
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plane. After the landing, Lindbergh is escorted to 
the review stand, where we see the high officials of 
the Mexican Government standing behind the draped 
flags of our country and Mexico. We then see shots of 
the triumphant parade, which closely resembles the 
parade up Fifth Avenue; but in the Mexican parade 
flowers, to a great extent, replaced the more prosaic 
shredded telephone directories. Finally, we see the 
flower-covered automobile enter the Embassy Gates, 
and the film ends with a close-up of Lindbergh with 
his floral tributes. 

This film should be in the possession of every owner 
of a projector; as the Lindbergh flights are without 
doubt the most significant episodes of the year, if not 
of the decade. These films will grow in value with the 
passage of years. 

Tue Fair or tHE Iron Horse. Distributed by 
Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
100 feet, 16 millimeter. $7.50. 

Probably no centennial of recent years has ap- 
proached. in interest the centennial of the birthday 
of the railway, held last fall in Baltimore. The most 
historical railway locomotives were in actual use at 
this fair. The film starts with a shot of the Indians 
during their travels. The warriors march ahead, 
followed by the squaws, the children, and their domestic 
animals. Following this we see the pioneers in their 
covered wagons, and an interesting shot of tobacco 
hogsheads being “rolled’’ to market. Following this 
we view the first railway coach, horse-drawn. Then in 
succession we see the early locomotives and_ their 
primitive coaches. Every important development in 
locomotive design is illustrated by an actual engine. 
Finally, we see the huge monsters which draw the 
passenger and freight trains in modern America. 

Not only is this film of current interest, but it deserves 
preservation, as it affords every projector-owner an 
opportunity to see the historial engines actually in 
operation—an opportunity which will probably never 
be offered again in actuality. 

Bossy Bumps—Surr-Riper. Distributed by Bell 
& Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 
100 feet, 16 millimeter. $7.50. 

The animated cartoon will never lose its appeal for 
both children and “grown-ups”. One of the most 
popular characters featured in these films is Bobby 
Bumps. The “Surf-Rider” shows us an unusually 
amusing series of adventures encountered by Bobby. 

The action opens with Bobby standing by the 
seaside wistfully watching the surf-riders. An idea 
comes to him that the home ironing-board would make 
a very fine surf-board. He runs home to find that 
Dinah is ironing. As she turns to place a cold iron 
upon the stove, he steals the board and hurries to the 
beach, where he and Fido thoroughly enjoy themselves 
in surf-riding. Dinah, finding the board gone, takes 
up the trail, which leads her waist deep into the water. 
Here a shark becomes familiar, and swallows Dinah’s 
cap. She becomes the aggressor, and, after a race 
through the water, she lands the shark and battles 
with him until the cap is disgorged. Thereupon she 
mounts the shark, which carries her to the surf, where 
Bobby and Fido are surf-riding. Dinah leaps from the 
shark’s back to the surf-board. She chastises Bobby, 
and takes him home, where he is forced to wring out 
Dinah’s wet clothing. 

The film is unusually amusing to the children; 
but even adults can see the film three times in the 
course of an evening without becoming bored. This 
should be in the film-library of every family where 
there are children. 

[We shall be glad to hear from our readers as to 
whether or not they like film-reviews.—EbrTor] 


No Competition 


In a recent item in the Bulletin, mention was made 
of the pleasure of an evening at a club when amateur 
movies were shown, under the most informal cir- 
cumstances. It was said that such an evening was 
quite as pleasurable as an evening at a pretentious 
movie palace and, in some circumstances, even more so. 
There was in our mind, however, no idea of the amateur 
kinema cutting down the patronage of established 
theaters. The fact of the matter is that there is not 
and probably never will be anything like competition 
between the two sources of entertainment. The one 
supplements the other. The amateur is an enthusiast. 
He goes to the professional for his inspiration; if he is 
critical, so much the better. For the amateur in the 
motion-picture world may well do for that art what 
the amateur in other arts has done; that is, he may 
keep it fresh and spirited and aid in boosting it out 
of ruts. 

The motion-picture world needs the amateur. No 
one, not even Will Hays, pretends that the movies are 
perfect. They are often dull, vulgar, senselessly silly, 
and an insult to the lowest form of intelligence. If the 
amateur, with his demand for quality stuff, can aid in 
creating better films, he is to be encouraged. 


The Rexo Bulletin. 


The New DeVry Screen 


Tue DeVry automatic screen is one of the later 
screen novelties which has many features to recommend 
it. The screen-problem is really troublesome for the 
amateur, due to the inconvenience of setting up. 

The DeVry screen comes in a small, compact wooden 
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case. One side of this case has two finger-holes. By 
inserting the thumb and first finger in these holes 
and pulling, the top of the case springs up, the folding 
arms straighten and lock in place, and with what is 
practically an instantaneous movement the screen is 
erected and ready for use. 

In folding, the two arms are pulled toward the 
center and the case top pushed down into place, where 
a spring catch holds it. 

These screens are made in all popular sizes in both 
silver and bead surfaces. This screen is a fitting 
companion to the DeVry projector, which is giving 
universal satisfaction. 


Miracle Movies 


HAveE you ever considered the startling effects that 
can be worked into your films by the simple means of 
stopping the camera while new characters or “‘props”’ 
are introduced, inanimate objects are moved, or an 
actor makes a change in his costume or disguise? The 
possibilities are extremely interesting, and are limited 
only by the imagination of the operator. 

For this work, the camera must be mounted on a 
tripod, so that its position is sure to remain fixed. 
Suppose your story involves a young man who is 
lonesome for his sweetheart. He registers his sad, 
lonesome condition, and a title will later be made to 
read, “‘I wish Peggy were here!” This title is cut into 
the middle of the “lonesome” scene. Then, as the sad 
one is most obviously despondent, stop the camera, 
pose friend Peggy before him smiling a welcome, and 
then start the camera again to record his astonishment 
and the joyous reunion. It is important that the man 
in this case remain perfectly still while the camera is 


stopped, so that no break will be apparent in the 
finished film. 

The effect is surprising, indeed, for Peggy appears 
as out of the thin air, just when she is wanted most. 
Later she can be made to disappear in the same way. 

If your scenario calls for telling the story of a dream, 
it can be filmed by the same method, those seen in 
the dream appearing suddenly, enacting the story of 
the dream, aud disappearing as they came, while the 
dreamer awakes. 

The hungry man’s dinner can be made to appear 
or disappear by stopping the camera and shifting 
props into or out of range of vision of the camera. 
There is no end of stunts to be accomplished in this 
easy way, and all of them will add enlivening variety 
to your films. Try it—you'll be pleased with the 
results, and your films will gain in interest to others. 

Filmo Topics. 


About Panoraming 


A GREAT many amateur films are brought to our 
various offices for inspection and advice, and as a 
general thing they are interesting and well photo- 
graphed. But were you to ask the technicians who 
review these films, ‘“‘What is the most common amateur 
photographic fault aside from over-exposure?”’ his 
answer would be “Excessive pamming (panoraming) 
rapid pamming, and jerky pamming.”’ 

The desire to “pam” is natural. Before the advent 
of the movie camera we used still cameras. In photo- 
graphing a group of people or a landscape we wanted 
to swing the camera as one would survey the scene 
with the eyes. But we were restrained from doing this 
by the limitations of the photographic device in use. 
Now we face the same scenes with a movie camera, 
which can cover scenes and follow action like the 
human eye. It is only natural to take advantage of 
this facility of our equipment. And panoramic scenes 
can be made beautiful parts of movie films. 

There are certain precautions which must be 
observed, however, if “Spams” are to please when 
projected. 

First, pivot slowly on every “pam”. When you 
think you are going slowly enough, cut your speed in 
half, and you'll be better satisfied with the results. 

Second, “‘pam’” evenly, steadily, and except in rare 
instances, in a horizontal plane. A jerky “‘pam”’ is 
hard on the eyes when projected and, furthermore, 
causes disappointment because it does not permit 
one to see the subjects clearly for a sufficient length 
of time. 

Third, do not attempt to “panoram”’ when a still- 
shot will tell the story or get the desired scene. An 
abundance of “pams” makes a film tiresome; so save 
them for the proper occasion. 

Often this method will improve your “pams”. 
Swing slowly past objects of general interest until your 
viewfinder frames a picture of especial appeal. Hold 
the camera steadily on that scene for about 10 seconds 
(4 feet), then swing slowly on to the next scene of 
importance and stop again. This handling of the 
problem will give your audience ample time to enjoy 
each outstanding point of the scene and still retain that 
value of the “pam’’—the showing of elements in their 
relation to each other. 

In panoraming to follow moving objects, the problem 
becomes different. Here the camera should be swung 
to keep the object constantly in the center of the 
frame. The background, which may be blurred in the 
process, is not the most important element of your 
picture. Such “pams” should be arranged so that the 
object is not moving directly across in front of the 
camera (at a right angle). Filmo Topics. 
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Props—Short for properties, In theatrical and 
motion-picture work, a property is any article 
used or shown in a set. Often used to mean an 
imitation or fake, as prop jewelry or prop vase 
because imitations often show as well as the more 
expensive genuine article on the stage. 

Property Plot—An itemised list of the articles and 
objects needed to produce a photoplay. 

Pyro—<A developing agent. 

Quartz Lens—A lens made of quartz. It transmits 
ultra-violet light to which most glass is opaque 
and is, therefore, very fast; but the image is soft 
and unsuitable for obtaining sharp detail. 

Rack—The frame on which film is wound for tank 
development. 

Real Image—A lens-image which may be shown on 
a screen. 

Rectilinear Lens—A lens which makes images of 
parallel lines without distortion. 

Reducer—A solution for reducing the density of a 
photographic image. 

Refraction—The bending of light-rays by a_ trans 
parent substance. 

Register—To indicate by simulation. An _ actor 
registers “hatred” or other emotions in a scene. 

Release—Pictures are generally “released’’ or shown 
all over the United States on the same date. A 
release may mean all the positive prints of a certain 
title. 

Release-Title—The main title of a picture at the time 
of release. It may have been produced under a 
different “‘working-title. 

Relief—Comedy or light action to contrast or relieve 
heavy dramatic action. 

Rembrandt—See Back Lighting. 

Retake—A scene retaken on account of some defect 
at the first filming. 

Retort—A magazine to hold film in the kiné camera. 

Retrospect—Reverting to previous action. Such action 
may or may not have been shown before. Where 
a character makes a confession or tells something, 
the scene dissolves back to the retrospect. 

Reversal—1. Changing an image from left to right 
as in a mirror. 

2. Changing a negative to a positive, or vice versa, 
by chemical means. 

Rheostat—An instrument for controlling the strength 
of an electric current. 

Rhodol—A developing-agent. 














Spirit Gum—An adhesive used for attaching false 
hair in making up. 

Split Reel—A _ thousand-foot reel containing more 
than one subject. Almost obsolete now. 

Split Stage—In trick-work where a fraction of the 
set is photographed at one time and the remainder 
at another. 

Spoken Title—Any phrase in a subtitle s “d 
to have been spoken by an actor. Spoken titles 
are never shown with decorative background. 

Spot—Short for spotlight, a lighting-unit which pro- 
jects a concentrated spot of light. 

Sprocket—A toothed wheel in a camera or projector 
which propels the perforated film like a sprocket-chain. 

Staff Writer—A scenario-writer engaged on a salary- 
basis. 

Star—The actor who is featured in a stage or motion- 
picture production. 

Static—Discharges of frictional electricity which 
sometimes make branch-like markings -on motion- 
picture films. 

Step Printer—A machine which prints a motion-picture 
step by step, a “frame” at a time. 

Stereoscopic—A picture that gives the same illusion of 
looking into space as the two eyes perceive in 
actuality. 

Still—An ordinary photograph—called still to dis- 
tinguish it from a motion-picture. 

Stinemann—The inventor of the only really practical, 
portable developing-equipment for motion-picture 
film. 

Stock—See Negative Stock. 

Stop—Lens-diaphragms are called stops. 

Stop-Motion—Making a motion-picture one frame 
at a time. Used on natural objects, it gives the 
appearance of impossibly swift, jerky motion and is 
often used for comedy-effects. It is also used in 
animated work where the figures which are to 
simulate motion are moved slightly between each 
exposure. 

Studio—A place where motion-pictures are made. 

Sun-Shade—A shade to keep the sunlight from falling 
on the lens of the camera. 

Supers—See Extras. 

Super Speed—Motion-pictures made at several times 
normal speed; also called slow motion because when 
shown at normal speed the subject seems to move 
at very slow speed. 
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UNDER FULL SAIL—INLAND SEA, JAPAN 


W. ROBERT MOORE 








